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THE UNIQUENESS OF MAN; AND THE MYSTERY OF HIS LIFE. 


REV. DR. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


ET us confess at the outset that we 
know nothing about the point at which 

man first appeared, or when, or under what 
circumstances. The oldest known lan- 
guage is the Sanskrit and because it has 
no words for ocean, tides or ship, we con- 
clude that the Sanskrit fathers dwelt far 
inland. Also certain words describing ani- 
mals and conditions peculiar to the table- 
land east of Persia encourage the belief 
that the human race originated in Central 
Asia. Notwithstanding the many argu- 
ments for this opinion, it remains still a 
conjecture. All we can say is that man’s 
cradle and his origin are, like his grave 
and his destiny, surrounded with clouds and 
mystery. When first seen, however, man 
was on a stairway, climbing upward, and 
looking as if he was moving toward One 
standing and waiting with outstretched 
arms. At the point where man first ap- 
pears upon the scene he is seen climbing 
swiftly toward a better house, a better tool, 
a wiser law, and a higher liberty. From 
the moment he emerged the air began to 
take on roseate hue. In retrospect, his- 
tory tells us that man’s mind was a kind 
of urn, from which was poured a golden 
flood ‘that lent beauty to art and science, 
to law and religion. Wonderful as were 


the forests, the pastures and the seas, all. 


was chaos until man arrived. The forests 
rose and fell again, but there was no fur- 
niture; the wild rice grew and dropped 
back to earth, but there were no granaries; 
the winds blew and the rivers ran, but 
there was no commerce; the rocks and stars 
were here, but there were no sciences. The 
world is one thing to a bird, or a fish, but 
quite another thing to Cuvier or Agassiz. 
Then man entered the scene. Stretching 





out his hand he waved a wonder-working 
wand. He touched the wood, and it. be- 
came a wagon; he touched the ore and it 
became an engine; he touched the boughs 
and they became the reeds of an organ; he 
touched the wild animal, and it became a 
burden-bearer for his weary feet; while 
his intellect turned the stone into geology, 
and the stars into astronomy, and the fields 
into husbandry, and his duties into ethics. 
When the flint and steel meet, something 
beyond either appears—a tongue of flame. 
And when man and nature met, something 
new emerged—art, industry, ethics, cities 
and civilization. There is nothing great 
in nature but man. Take man out of this 
wondrous city with its cathedrals, galleries, 
and homes, and Broadway would become a 
streak of iron rust. The earth wears man 
upon her bosom as the circling ring wears 
a sparkling gem. The boy puts forth a 
white lily; genius is a flower rooted in 
earth, but borrowing its bloom and beauty 
from heaven. 

Theories Concerning Man—For cen- 
turies, philosophers have been asking the 
question, What is man? From whence did 
he come? And whither is he going? And 
whose likeness does he bear? Is man a 
physical flower, whose perfume is thought ? 
When the flower dies the perfume is gone. 
Do the thoughts, the love and’ the hope 
perish when man’s heart stops beating? 
Some explain man by transmigration. 
Scholars from Plato to Wordsworth have 
held that a good man comes trailing clouds 
of glory from God, that instinct is a fossil 
memory, that every time an old man dies 
a little child is born to receive his spirit. 
For that reason, it is said there are always 
exactly the same number of souls in one 
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generation as in another. But we have 
found that there are a thousand million 
more people on our earth now than lived 
two thousand years ago, and that the race 
is growing rapidly. This means newly cre- 
ated souls. Science has entirely discred- 
ited the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls. A second theory is that of creation- 
ism—when a little child is born a new soul 
is created and thrust into the body. The 
soul’s heredity is from God, and God alone. 
But the fact that children are born carry- 
ing the birthmarks of their ancestors, re- 
peating not simply personal characteristics, 
but carrying forward mental traits, with 
certain forms of strength and weakness 
repeated for generations, has destroyed 
faith in creationism as an adequate explana- 
tion of the soul. The materialists offer a 
third solution. Given the tree with its 
boughs, when the wind smites the branches, 
music issues from the tree harp. But de- 
stroy the tree and the music goes. The 
materialist claims that the body is a chem- 
ical mechanism, that the brain is a thought 
engine, a mental loom, and that when the 
body is destroyed, the soul dies with it. 
The relation between the thought and the 
body is like the relation between the har- 
mony and the harp. The destruction of 
the harp means the end of the melody. 
This theory was denied by Socrates in his 
statement, but the relation between the 
soul and the body is the relation between 
the rower and his’ boat, in that when the 
boat goes, the rower remains. 

Over against these theories stands the 
modern evolutionary philosophy, emphasiz- 
ing the solidarity of the human race, and 
teaching that the highest function of par- 
enthood is the reproduction of personality. 
The human body is an engine, self-feed- 
ing, self-repairing, self-improving, self-per- 
petuating. The law of heredity is the 
mother idea that explains what has hitherto 
been an enigma and a mystery. It is of 
no consequence, therefore, that man’s body 
represents an ascent from the lower ‘ani- 
mals. The important thing is not from 
whence man came, but how far he has 
gotten on the road, how far he has climbed. 
When Ulysses comes home to his palace, 
he cares nothing about the road over which 
he has traveled, but everything about the 
golden house to which he has arrived. 
Man’s early pathway may first of all have 
been worn by the feet of animals, tracking 
a way through the forest. It is unscien- 
tific to say that man has descended from 
the higher apes. What science does say 
is, that if we trace the higher ape, and also 
trace man’s body back ,that the two lines 
will meet at a point only with this differ- 
ence, that where the ape diverged toward 
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bene and muscle, man diverged toward 
nerve and brain. Doubtless the body rep- 
resents the bringing together of all that is 
wonderful, useful and beautiful in the 
muscle and nerve of the rest of the wide- 
lying creation, to the end that man might 
have a delicate instrument for his thought 
and life. The remnant of thirty organs 
like the appendix, found in his body, that 
are now useless to man, but were once 
highly useful in a lower state; the fact that 
the human embryo repeats every single 
stage in the lower creation, and then in its 
growth branches off toward man, represent 
two histories of man’s origin, written on 
the page of nature by the fingers of that 
intelligent force that stands behind nature 
and does things, not by law, but accord- 
ing to law. 

Man is fearfully and wonderfully made. 
The doctrine of a world house created in 
six days has been succeeded by the philos- 
ophy of an infinite universe that is still in 
process of creation. We have moved out 
of the little log cabin philosophy of the 
fathers into a palace of gold and marble, 
built by science. But the more wonderful 
the mechanism, the more marvelous the 
genius of the inventor. For we must not 
forget that there is no form of evolution 
that is taught to-day that does not evoke 
the presence of an Infinite Being to make 
the philosophy workable. In all man’s 
thrilling movement from his cradle to his 
grave, as he goes forward, weaving, sow- 
ing, reaping, launching ships, building 
shops, carving marbles, painting pictures, 
dedicating temples, there is an unexplored 
remainder, so vast, so mysterious and won- 
derful, as to render necessary the assump- 
tion that an Infinite Friend has entered 
the earthly scene to place all His divine 
resources at the disposal of those little 
specks named “the sons of God.” 

Intellect in Man and Instinct in Animals; 
a Distinction—The uniqueness of man 
is emphasized by the swift growth of his 
intellect in contrast with the stationary in- 
stinct in animals. Once a bee, always a 
bee. Nearly twenty-five centuries ago 
Plato gave a full account of the honey- 
comb constructed by the bee’s instinct. Re- 
cently Maeterlinck has brought his obser- 
vations up to date. During those inter- 
vening centuries Time has performed its 
greatest exploits. Man has invented thou- 
sands of tools, has created new literatures, 
new arts and new sciences, while the bee 
has not gade one iota of progress. Man 
has stood beside the bee as a teacher, guide 
and friend, but Maeterlinck finds no single 
power in the bee that Plato did not find, 
more than two thousand years before. By 
careful selection, through crossing, breed- 
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ers have improved the color of the pigeon, 
but in spite of all that care the pigeon has 
not increased its skill in building a nest. 
Man has made a pet out of his monkey, 
but although man’s child snatches at the 
first hint of a new tool or art, his monkey 
shows no sign of ever becoming an artist 
or an architect. And when the shepherd 
dog does learn how to tend the flock, it 
remains for us to confess that this was 
brought to the dog from the outside by 
generations of shepherds who drilled, and 
drilled unceasingly, and that by a single 
generation of neglect the dog loses much 
of what had been instilled from without. 

Rosa Bonheur loves her favorite horse, 
but the colors in nature are one thing to 
the artist and quite another to her steed. 
Newton once spent two days and nights 
on a hill top, so absorbed in his observa- 
tions of the sun and stars that he refused 
interruption. His faithful servant insisted 
on leaving beside him food, and then left 
the astronomer in the night, with the stars 
and the dog he loved. It is related that 
after two days and nights had passed, his 
servant found Newton in a half-uncon- 
scious state, and discovered that his master 
had had neither food nor drink, his faithful 
dog having consumed both! What Old 
Tray was thinking of was a dinner pail. 
What Isaac Newton was considering was 
the weight of the sun, the flight of the 
planets, the substances that were burning 
in yonder star fires, the laws of meteors, 
the reasons for their flight beyond their 
horizon, the date of their return. All the 
procession of the seasons was in the in- 
tellect of Newton. Through that open 
gateway came rock and star, pages to be 
transformed into sciences. The scholar’s 
intellect imposed laws upon flying worlds, 
Nothing is more certain, therefore, than 
this—all the educators in the world, stand- 
ing beside a beaver, a fish or a bee cannot 


increase one whit the instinct in an animal. 


But if the bird’s instinct is stationary, 
man’s intellect grows by leaps and bounds. 
For in apprehension man is like “an angel, 
and in intellect like a god.” 

Man Lives in Three Realms.—The 
uniqueness of man is further proclaimed 
by his life in three realms at one mo- 
ment of time. As to his body, man 
dwells in one place on the planet, but his 
mind is equally at home in three continents. 
Through his memory he dwells in the past, 
with its many summers and winters; with 
his hope he rules the future, and pushes 
back the horizon of to-morrow; through 
self-consciousness he dwells in the present 
and lays his hand upon the forces of to- 
day. So real is this rule over these three 
realms that it may be doubted whether the 





treasures of the past are not more truly 
man’s through memory, than the things of 
the present through sight and sense. In- 
deed, man often sees faces and objects be- 
fore him as through a glass darkly, or else 
as trees walking, while all the yesterdays 
with the early scenes of childhood, the 
little town where he was born, the old farm- 
house where he lived, the autumn trees be- 
neath whose boughs he played, the old 
mates, with whom he romped and rolicked; 
the faces of these companions of forty 
years ago are seen as clearly through the 
soul’s eye as the faces of friends standing 
in the room beside the scholar. 

Not less real and substantial the pleas- 
ures of hope. The imagination is an ar- 
chitect, it draws plans, that later on the 
hands set up in stone and brick. Hope is 
an artist that paints pictures of a home 
that is to be founded, a fire that is to be 
lighted on the altar, of happy faces that 
are to shout in the halls, and later life 
realizes the dream and vision. Yesterday 
is a palace stored with the treasures of 
memory. To-morrow is a granary filled 
with seed corn, an armory filled with 
weapons, a gallery bright with pictures and 
visions. Which realm is the richer, 


_whether the House of Memory, or the 


Palace of Dreams, or the House of Work— 
no man knoweth. Each realm hath its 
own office and treasures, and to each in 
the hour of need the soul betakes itself 
for strength, succor and inspiration. The 
poet said of the Divine Being that He was 
“the same yesterday, to-day and forever,” 
and man dwells not in time, but in eter- 
nity, for eternity hath been set in man’s 
heart. Nor is there anything answering to 
this in nature. The grass is an emerald 
carpet to-day, but the grass withereth, the 
flower fades, the oak and the pine soon 
decay, the seasons come and go, “ the winds 
they shift and veer, dead is the grass of 
yester-year, the sword of Czsar soon is 
rust,” One thing abides, memory, with the 
rich past; hope, with its radiant future, 
while the intellect, seated on her throne, 
uses the treasures of both realms. What 
is man? He seems a god who rules three 
worlds at one time. 

Man’s power to deliberately lose his 
life that he may achieve self-sacrifice for 
others lifts him heaven-high above the ani- 
mals. All men who love their pet horses, 
dogs and birds have felt chagrined a hun- 
dred times by the unconscious cruelty of 
the animal world. The canary bird will 
pour out a flood of sweet song, the lark or 
the nightingale will pierce the ear with 
arrowy sweetness, and a moment later the 
mother bird discovers that one of the young 
birds in the nest shows signs of sickness. 
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That is enough. She flings her young out , 


of the nest, to be crushed by the fall or 
chilled to death in the cold and dark. Then 
the nightingale sings on as sweetly as be- 
fore. In the farm yard the strongest ox, 
having satisfied its thirst, will horn away 
all weaker ones, lest its fellows enjoy the 
fountain or food. In the forest when one 
wolf is wounded the others turn and rend 
it. The beaver is skillful in building a dam, 
but the instinct is for the preservation of 
its own body. The bird knows the path 
home, but it thinks always of self-preser- 
- vation. The nerve of sympathy is missing 
in the deer, the eagle and the elephant. 
But the body for man is only an instru- 
ment that must be used for others. That 
which crowns the soul of Sir Philip Sidney 
is‘his power to refuse the cup of water 
that it may wet the lips of a soldier boy 
whose agonies are greater. The laurel 
resting upon the brow of Lady Stanley 
and Florence Nightingale is an invisible 
crown. These sweet daughters of mercy 
chose their Via Dolorosa, and stretched 
out their hands to take a cup of pain, that 
another’s sorrow might be assuaged. The 
most beautiful thing about the young 
mother is not the rose in her cheek and 
the music in her voice, but it is her de- 
liberate choice of self-sacrifice, her deci- 
sion to decrease that her little flock may 
increase. She knows sleepless nights and 
weary days, that the child’s sickness may 
be turned to health. That is the genius of 
Kipling’s poem on “ The White Man’s Bur- 
den.” The Hottentot and the savage sit 
in their caves and the soul starves to death. 
The university man has the culture and 
wisdom—let him sacrifice himself to lift 
the weak man up to strength. The people 
of Central.America dwell in jungles, are 
surrounded with swamps, burn with fever, 
suffer from feuds and endless petty revo- 
lutions. The Americans have tools, engi- 
neering skill, instruments, gold—let them 
dig a canal, drain the swamps, end the 
fever, free the slave, equalize the task; it 
is the strong man’s burden. It is this ob- 
ligation of strength to weakness that sent 
Howard into the fever-cursed prisons, that 
sends emancipators to the slave, that sent 
soldiers to the battle field of liberty, that 
sent Livingstone and Stanley to Africa, 
and will yet transform the world. The 
crimson in the blossoms of the tree of 
liberty is borrowed from the red rain that 
the fathers shed upon the roots thereof. 
Nothing vindicates the supremacy of man 
like his power to sacrifice himself that 
others may have life, culture, happiness 
and freedom, for which he lays down his 
life. This voluntary self-sacrifice makes 
man unique in his world! 
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Man’s Quest of the Beautiful—Not 
less singular man’s ceaseless quest of the 
beautiful, where the useful would suffice. 
That is one of man’s earliest, and strongest 
and latest passions, his passion to make all 
things beautiful in its time. The animal 
world has many lovely things, through the 
color of the peacock’s tail, the tanager’s 
wing and the leopard’s spots. Men like 
Darwin have written many a page upon 
selection, showing that the trout caught the 
flash of red and gold upon another trout, 
so that the most beautiful specimen was 
chosen, and the brilliant spots survived. 
For the moment, however, natural selec- 
tion, as an adequate explanation, seems to 
have broken down, while other considera- 
tions have been called in to explain the 
evolution of the animal world. Here and 
now, it is enough to say that the peacock 
will spread its tail, and then deliberately 
climb upon a barnyard heap, stenchful, 
from which man’s senses all revolt. The 
bird of paradise will spread its wings, and 
then feed on carrion and offal. 

Beauty seems to be something that is 
imposed by the automatic workings of na- 
ture upon animals, but man deliberately 
chooses this quest, and pursues it tirelessly. 
It is not enough that the woman’s coat keeps 
off the snow; the coat must have beautiful 
lines. It is not enough that man’s tent keeps 
off the cold; the house must have beauti- 
ful walls and decorated ceilings. It is not 
enough that man’s altar is stone; the stone 
must take on the frescoes of a chapel, and the 
sublimity of a cathedral. It is not enough 
that his voice be sweet; there must be many 
notes, and all must march and blend in Te 
Deum and Messiah. Man feels that this 
beauty also must become a form of loveliness. 
for the soul within. He is not willing to ride 
in a palace car for the body, and perceive 
those diseased spots on the body politic 
called jails, poor houses and gallows. 
Every criminal seems a defect in an other- 
wise beautiful scene. Every drunkard and 
pauper represents a black stain on a white 
robe of society. Every hungry orphan is 
a discord in the sweet song. The ugliness 
must be done away with. There must be 
no stragglers nor guerillas, but all must 
march with the regiment toward a higher 
culture and a nobler life. Every new social 
achievement is but a milestone marking 
progress. Each new victory is a point 
where the marching host encamps for one 
night, and on the morning marches on to 
some new conquest. Man is in quest of a 
more beautiful art, a more perfect law, 
an ideal commonwealth, and to achieve his 
quest he will sacrifice life itself. How 
great is God’s goodness and how great is 
His beauty! God’s earthly child, also, is 
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determined to make all things beautiful in 
his time. 

Conscience and Remorse in Man.—Con- 
science sets man apart from all the rest 
of the animal creation. There is a sense 
in which the yery pain and anguish of the 
man lying at the foot of the precipice tells 
us to what eminence he had climbed. It 
is impossible to fall until first of all you 
have risen. When Milton describes Satan 
falling “three times the space ’twixt sunny 
morn and dewy eve,” we are less interested 
in the problem how he felt when he hit 
the ground, than in the question what he 
was when he stood at the top. The pathos 
of the 51st Psalm, when David cries out, 
“Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, create 
in me a clean heart,” is the unconscious 
revelation of the joy of innocence and the 
happiness of a soul, conscious of its own 
integrity, and basking in the approval of 
the power that makes for righteousness. 
When that traveler found dying by the 
wayside, who had been mangled by the 
wolf, smiled and whispered, “I thank God 
I was torn by the fangs of a wolf and not 
by the fangs of conscience,” he revealed 
the unique distinction in man that sets him 
absolutely apart from the rest of the uni- 
verse. 

One day John Randolph drew his will 
and made it a perfect document. He had 
fought a duel with Henry Clay and the 
orator was announced to speak. Randolph 
insisted on being carried into the Senate 
Chamber, and whispered to his servants: 
“Lift me up. I must listen to that voice 
once more.” His biographer in his last 
chapter tells us that Randolph asked his 
physician to place his finger on the word 
“remorse” in the dictionary. “There is 
no dictionary here,” answered the surgeon. 
“Very well, here is a card. The name of 
John Randolph is on one side of it. Write 
on the other the word which best sym- 
bolizes his soul. Write ‘Remorse’ in large 
letters; underscore the word.” Now the 
wonderful thing is that, so far from this 
event lessening our respect for John Ran- 
dolph, that dying scene enhances our re- 
gard. We know that only a fallen angel 
and a battered god could turn again home 
toward the palace it had left, and the gate 
of the estate from whence it had wandered 
far. For no tiger ever felt remorse after 
ambushing a deer, just as no eagle ever 
weeps after robbing the lark’s nest. Only 
the son of God feels remorse. There must 
be eternity in the heart before the mind 
looks forward to what lies behind the veil 
and questions what shall be seen five min- 
utes after death, as did that English 
scholar, in the moment when his eyes closed 
on earth to open upon things unseen. 





The Immortal Hope——Crowning all other 
gifts is man’s instinctive hope of immor- 
tality. Man is the only animal who ever 
lifts a grave stone, and publishes his con- 
viction that the soul lives forever. The 
vastness of this physical universe with its 
myriad worlds makes it unthinkable that 
our earth alone is inhabited. There must 
be other realms where men live and love 
and invent and sing, pray and aspire. But 
the true and the beautiful and the good are 
the same in all worlds. All souls when 
they meet will be brothers. Man’s love of 
life, the over-equipment for his little arena 
of threescore years, his revolt from death, 
his incompleted sciences, and arts and tools, 
his half-wrought laws, his imperfect liber- 
ties, all ask another life. Death finds 
every worker with his task half done. 
Something whispers to death approaching, 
“Too short; the time is too short.” Rea- 
son building cities is a tall angel,. but Imag- 
ination hath wings and forehead that brush 
against the sky. Looking down on Reason, 
Faith and Love whisper encouragement 
and point toward the stars. What weight 
of character and beauty shall be wrought 
in the soul when time and those that dwell 
beyond have completed their ministry, doth 
not yet appear. What we do know encour- 
ages the hope that all that is the seed here 
shall be the sheaf there; that the portico 
shall give way to the temple; the star fades 
because the sun rises in full splendor; the 
morning shall pass because high noon hath 
come! 


_ 
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THE IMMEDIATE HOUR. 





OW often a man clings to the hour that 
was, in defiance of the spur that is 
here; and how often he lives in the thought 
of what is to come, instead of giving the 
full force of his being to the immediate 
present! Now and Then (companions of 
one of the most familiar phrases in our 
speech) are always quarreling, each demanding 
the thought or the act that belongs to the 
other. When one can so rule his moods and 
tenses as to achieve the perfect balance be- 
tween the two, he has learned to live. 

“Time and the hour runs through the 
roughest day.” Who and where is the sapient 
oracle that can take the forward look through 
the vista of the years and plan by such a date 
to conquer the Paris or enter the Berlin of his 
destiny? On what anvil, at what tempera- 
ture, are circumstances malleable? This 
strong man says: “In the sign of blood and 
iron will I conquer. I will go from strength 
to strength. I will bend my rival bac 
till his skull is crushed upon the frame of 
the earth, and take his fortune. I will not 
respect any man’s right to privacy or prop- 
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erty. I will win more than my share of 
business, of proud station in the sun and the 
world’s eye, of prestige and all that follows 
fawning after it. I will have a great house, 
with lawns and lakes and ambuscades. I will 
reverberate through the markets of China and 
India, and the boxes and cans with my name 
on them shall build houses for nomads in 
Turkestan or the Siberian tundras.” 

Whereupon this imperial day-dreamer goes 
out for a walk and gets a cold and dies in a 
few hours of pneumonia, or is mortally injured 
by a slate shingle falling from a roof; or the 
furious vindictiveness of so small a thing as a 
rusty nail writes his obituary. 

From the first cry of the awakening to 
light until “‘ the last syllable of recorded time” 
a man surely has enough to occupy him; dull 
hours are only known to dullness. 


If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run. 


the day goes by like the trial trip of a de- 
stroyer. You may be hot under the collar, 
or low in the mind, or leg-weary, or hand- 
cuffed just now with pestilential chains and 
coils of various affairs; you perhaps feel like 
joining the vain quest of the old priest in 
“Kim,” who wandered over the map of mid- 
Asia trying to get away from the Wheel of 
Things. But this will not last, and the dio- 
rama into the darkened chamber of your life 
flashes a quick succession of imagery that only 
asks the sensitive receptacle to turn the black 
silence into an enchanted grotto. 

Why is it some lives seem crowded with 
incident, experience, interest and episode, 
while other existences appear tame, pallid, 
listless and lustreless? Is it altogether be- 
cause one person is put in the track of inter- 
esting happenings that run him down and 
find him rooted, unable to escape them? The 
world of epic accident never looks for a hero, 
but from Ulysses to Peary, from Archimedes 
to Edison, the man himself must adventure 
and investigate. If you would see beauty or 
glory in common things, you must look for 
it; it will not thrust itself upon you. The 
world for the novelist or poet is the same 
world that it is for other men, but he brings 
to bear upon his observation of it peculiar 
gifts of seeing and of feeling. There were 
thousands of sturdy: plowboys who had round 
them in the field the same scenes and objects 
that Burns translated into poems; but he had 
the sentiment and the imagination, and he 
found a voice for the muteness of a people who 
gratefully immortalize his name. In this, 
your hour, you wish for the days to come again 
of romance and of chivalry—you would 
recall an era long past, a place far distant. 
You desire anything except the grinding toil 
to which you are committed, the task that 
never seems to find your soul at home, the 
undecorative routine that does not satisfy 
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your being, nor apparently fulfill the purpose 
of your life. But if you will put into the 
thought or deed that now engages you the 
zeal and fire you have reserved for greater 
things that are to come, you will find that life 
at once grows beautifully different, and no 
longer will time hang heavy on your hands and 
the hour seem unending.— Phila. Ledger. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


HE purpose of supervised athletics in the 
schools is to encourage and assure phys- 
ical training and normal development to the 
average pupil. But in many cases, like the 
restive team of spirited horses, the boys have 
taken the bit between the teeth and run away 
with the wagon. A few have had all the 
benefit of the live sport, and the rest been 
mere “rooters’’ at the games, third-rate 
players or hopeless weaklings. Supt. C. C. 
Green, of Beaver Falls, in a recent report to 
his Board of Directors on this subject, puts 
the matter as he sees it and makes some prac- 
tical suggestions. His report is as follows: 

We desire at this time to make a preliminary 
report on the question of high school athletics, 
planning to make a more detailed report at a 
later date. We speak conservatively when 
we say that the question of high school ath- 
letics presents serious problems which, if not 
solved properly, will undoubtedly serve to 
defeat the true aims of education in our school 
system. These problems have been brought 
about by the rise of the following conditions: 

1. The rapidly increasing prominence which 
is being given to inter-school athletic contests 
as a phase of the legitimate work of the schools 
to the exclusion of games and physical exer- 
cises within the student body. 

2. Theinvestment of approximately $25,000 
in facilities for physical education which may 
be wisely administered for the benefit of all 
the people of the community, or which may 
not be so administered, depending upon our 
policies. 

Before proceeding further on these ques- 
tions, we desire to state that we are enthusi- 
astically in favor of the physical phase of 
education—but in this as in other phases of 
our work we must be guided by the ethical 
principle of the ‘‘ greatest good for the greatest 
number.”’ The present tendency to place 
increasing emphasis upon contests between 
different schools results as follows: 

1. Approximately 10 per cent. of the student 
body receive the benefit of the physical 
training in foot-ball and basket-ball. This is 
due to the fact that present tendencies demand 
that all our efforts be concentrated upon 
training a few boys for the purpose of whipping 
a few boys from another school. The real 
play element is almost entirely eliminated, 
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and the boy who needs physical development 
most receives the least attention simply 
because he is not able to help us win our 
games. Now, we believe in playing to win, but 
not that the side show should be larger than 
thecircus. Whatever money, time and energy 
we invest in physical education in the future 
should be so distributed that not a single boy 
or girl in the school system will be neglected. 
Games and physical exercises should be 
provided for all ages and conditions, and for 
both sexes. This is not mere idealism. | It is 
very practical and is well worked out in many 
of the best school systems. We realize that 
inter-school contests have their place, that 
they serve to foster what is called school spirit. 
They make friends for the school when we are 
winning—and enemies when we are losing. 
But when they are over-emphasized it is also 
a fact that there is a tendency to subordinate 
all other phases of the school work to them. 
Great care must be taken that a student’s 
athletic interests be not interfered with, but 
that same student frequently claims the right 
to allow almost anything to take precedence 
over his studies. It is-also true that an oc- 
casional boy is kept in school for a time merely 
because he finds a place on the first team, but 
usually the deleterious influence of such a 
boy upon the remainder of the school is more 
conspicious than his own educational growth. 

2. Under present conditions an undue 
portion of the time and energy of the teacher 
is required directly in the interests of athletics 
and in questions of discipline and instruction 
growing out of athletics. This, of course, 
works to the detriment of the students not 
directly interested—or 90 per cent. of the 
student body. 

The investment feature of this question 
required little comment except with reference 
to the financial management of athletics. In 
this connection we are convinced that the 
amount of money invested in the athletic 
field and the gymnasium makes it imperative 
that the entire financial management be 
taken over by the school board, all receipts be 
turned into the treasury, and all expenses be 
paid by warrant of the board. A separate 
fund could be created if deemed advisable 
from which payments could be made, but 
all payments should be authorized by the 
board. 

The objectionable features cited above will 
never be eliminated unless some person or 
persons are charged with these problems and 
are given full authority in their solution, 
subject of course at all time to the supreme 
authority in all educational matters, the board 
of school directors. As the matter now stands 
advice and suggestions come from many good 
sources, but the difficulty lies in the fact that 
the suggestions are sometimes conflicting. We 
would therefore respectfully recommend: 

1. That physical training be placed on a 
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co-ordinate basis with intellectual training, and 
that it be placed under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Instruction Committee of the Board and 
the Superintendent of Schools. 

2. That all receipts from athletic contests, 
rental of the field, gymnasium, etc. be turned 
over to the treasurer of the School District. 

3. That all payments be authorized by the 
Board of Directors. 

4. That the rules and regulations governing 
athletic contests be revised to meet new con- 
ditions. 

5. That as soon as practicable a director of 
physical training by employed for twelve 
months each year. A part of the expense of 
such an official might be borne by the chamber 
of commerce or some civic society. 

6. That this board, by resolution or other- 
wise, emphasize their policy with reference to 
the proper place of inter-school athletic 
contests in the scheme of education. 


THE HOODLUM. 





UCH is said and written as to what is 
expected of the boy. There is some- 
thing to be said on the subject of what the 
boy expects of the grown-ups. He certainly 
has a right to expect a great deal more than he 
generally gets in the way of consideration and 
understariding of his point of view. There 
are many misunderstood boys in every com- 
munity, and too little patience is shown them 
by their seniors. 

Boys are natural savages with wild instincts 
which need careful training. They should be 
afforded an opportunity to work off their 
surplus energy and excess animal spirits under 
unobtrusive but careful supervision. In a 
measure the boys’ needs are being met by the 
playground and boy scout movements, but for 
his evenings and winter leisure little provision 
is made. 

“The best place for a boy to spend his 
evenings is at home.” How often we hear 
these words spoken. Given a good home, yes; 
but it is the poorest kind of an argument for 
denying a boy the opportunity of meeting 
socially his comrades, when he lacks the good 
home, and a little intelligent investigation will 
prove to any fair-minded person that a good 
home is not the most common thing in the 
world. ; 

There is always some cause for it when a 
boy is bad. It may be an internal or an 
external one. Sometimes it can be seen at a 
glance. More frequently it must be sought 
for carefully by some one who cares enough 
for the boy to give the necessary time to the 
task, and when the cause is found has the 
good sense to discover and apply the remedy. 
If the church will put forth half the energy 
for the saving of the boy that the world does 
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to destroy him the problem will be greatly 
simplified. If society will put one quarter the 
money and brains into guiding and protecting 
the growing boy that it does into disciplining 
him after he has gone wrong the day will soon 
come when the boy problem, as we now knowit, 
will disappear.— Boston Sunday Herald. 
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A COUNTRY TEACHER 





act teacher should see and read these 

fragments of a story by Cornelia A. P. 
Comer, appearing in the December number of 
the “Atlantic Monthly.” They present one 
side of a conversation between a farmer who 
had once taught school and a young college 
graduate who had taken a country school for 
a term and was boarding with the farmer. 

“Richard!”’ said Mr. Miles suddenly and 
strongly, “I know what ails you. It ain’t the 
weather, it’s your teaching.” 

“Did you ever teach, Mr. Miles?” 

“Yes, I did. So I know there’s a secret to 
teachin’ you prob’ly ain’t got yet. I dunno 
as I could help you to it.” 

“T’d be glad to hear your views.” 

“T know what you feel’’ he said with extra- 
ordinary energy. ‘My Lord! Don’t I know 
what you feel? You want to make ’em sense 
things as you sense ’em. You want to make 
’em work as you can work. You won’t be 
satisfied until you’ve given ’em the thirst to 
know and the means.of knowing. Yes, I know 
what you feel. 

“There are pictures in your brain that you 
must show ’em. There’s a universe to cram 
inside their heads. God has been workin’ for 
a billion years at doing things—and just one 
little life to learn about ’emin! To feel you’re 
on his trail, a-following fast, and got to pass 
the feeling on—I guess there’s no wine on 
earth so. heady, is there, boy? 

““When I went to school, I went for the fun 
of it, and to torment the teacher. When I 
was: sixteen, I’d been through Dayboll’s 
Arithmetic, and I could read and spell a little 
for my own use, but my spellin’ wasn’t much 
good to anybody else. You see, the little I 
learned was all plastered on the outside, so to 
speak. It hadn’t called to anything inside 
o’ me then. 

“One fall there come a new teacher to our 


. school, a young fellow earnin’ money to get 


through college. He got on the right side 
of me somehow. I can’t tell how he did it, 
because I don’t know. But first he set me 
studyin’ and then he set me thinkin’. And I 
began to work at books from the inside. 
They weren’t tasks any more. He made me 
feel like I had a mind and could use it, just 
like I knew I had strong muscles and could 
use them. I thought I’d found the biggest 
thing on earth when I found out how to make 
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my mind work! Jerusalem! Those were 
days! I was happy then! Sometimes I 
wonder what the Lord’s got saved up for us 
in the next world as good as that tasted in this. 

“The second winter I taught, a boy from 
York State come out to spend the winter with 
an uncle whose farm joined ours. He was 
sort of uppish in his ways, and I knew he 
made fun of me and my teaching, all around 
among the neighbors. What did he do one 
day but bring me some beginning Greek 
exercises to look over, with his head in the air 
as if he was sayin’, ‘Guess I’ve got you now!’ 
I took his exercises and looked at 'em, awful 
wise, and said those was all right, that time. 
Bless you, I didn’t know Alphy from Omegy, 
but I meant to, mighty quick! I walked seven 
miles an’ back that’ evening to borrow some 
Greek books of a man I knew had ’em, and 
sat up till two o’clock, tryin’ to get the hang 
of the alphabet. 

“Well, sir! I just pitched into those books 
an’ tore the innards out of ’em. It interested 
me awfully, that Greek. I don’t say I got so 
I could read it easy, but I got on to a lot of 
new ideas. There was one book about a 
fellow who was strapped to a rock for a 
thousand years for bringing the fire of the 
gods to mortals. I like that. 

““‘Prometheus Bound,’ that’s the one. It 
seemed to me I knew how that man felt. To 
make them look up! To kindle the flame! 
Didn’t I know how a man could long to do 
that? Wouldn’t I, too, risk the anger of the 
gods if I could fire those children’s minds the 
way my own was fired?” 


— 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
JOHN G. HOLLAND. 


T is safe, at least, to make the proposition 
that public schools do harm to all the 
youth whom they unfit for their proper place 
in the world. It is the favorite theory of 
teachers that every man can make himself 
anything that he really chooses to make. 
They resort to this theory to rouse the am- 
bition of their more sluggish pupils, and 
thus get more study out of them. I have 
known entire schools instructed to aim at 
the highest places in society, and the most 
exalted offices of life. I have known enthu- 
siastic fools who made it their principal 
business to go from school to school and 
talk such stuff to the pupils as would tend 
to unfit every one of humble circumstances 
and slender possibilities for the life that lay 
before him. The fact is persistently ignored 
in many of these schools, established em- 
phatically for the education of the people, 
that the majority of the places in this world 
are subordinate and low places. Every boy 
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and girl is taught to be “something” in the 
world, which would be very well if being 
“something’’ were being what God intended 
they should be; but when being ‘“some- 
thing” involves the transformation of what 
God intended should be a respectable shoe- 
maker into a very indifferent and a very 
slow minister of the Gospel, the harmful 
and even the ridiculous character of the in- 
struction becomes apparent. If we go into 
a school exhibition, our ears are deafened by 
declamations addressed to ambition. The 
boys have sought out from literature every 
stirring appeal to effort, and every extrava- 
gant promise of reward. The compositions 
of the girls are of the same general tone. 
We hear of “infinite yearning” from the 
lips of girls who do not know enough to make 
a pudding, and of being polished “after the 
similitude of a palace” from those who do 
not comprehend the commonest duties of life. 

Now, I believe that a school, in order to 
be a good one, should be one that will fit 
men and women, in the best way, for the 
humble positions that the great mass of them 
must necessarily occupy in life. It is not 
necessary that boys and girls be taught any 
less than they are taught now. They should 
receive more practical knowledge than they 
do now, without a doubt, and less of that 
which is simply ornamental; but they can- 
not know too much. I do not care how much 
knowledge a man may have acquired in 
school, that school has been a curse to him if 
its influence has been to make him unhappy 
in his place, and to fill him with futile ambi- 
tions. 

There must be something radically wrong 
in our educational system, when youth are 
so often unfitted for the station which they 
are to occupy, or are forced into professions 
for which they have no natural fitness. The 
truth is, that the stuff talked to boys and 
girls alike, about “aiming high,’’ and the 
assurance given them indiscriminately that 
they can be anything that they choose to 
become, are essential nuisances. Our children 
all go to public schools; they are too often 
taught these things; they go out into the world 
with high notions, and find it impossible to 
content themselves with their lot. They 
hoped to realize in life that which had been 
promised them in school; but their dreams 


- have faded, and left them disappointed and 


unhappy. They envy those whom they have 
been taught to consider above them, and 
learn to count their own lives a failure. What 
we greatly need in this country is the incul- 
cation of soberer views of life. Everybody is 
after a high place, and nearly everybody fails 
to get one; and, failing, may lose heart, 
temper, and content. The multitude dress 
beyond their means, and live beyond their 
necessities, to keep up a show of being what 
they are not. Humble employments are held 





in contempt, and humble powers are every- 
where making high employments contemptible. 
Our children need to be educated to fill, in 
Christian humility, the subordinate offices of 
life which they must fill, and taught to respect 
humble callings, and to beautify and glorify 
them by lives of contented and of glad in- 
dustry. 

When our public schools accomplish an 
end so desirable as this, they will fulfill their 
mission—and they will not before. I seri- 
ously doubt whether one school in a hun- 
dred, public or private, comprehends its duty 
in this particular. They fail to inculcate the 
idea that the majority of the offices of life are 
humble; that the powers of the majority of 
the youth which they contain have relation 
to these offices; that no man is respectable 
when he is out of his place; and that half of 
the unhappiness of the world grows out of 
the fact that, from distorted views of life. 
men are in places where they do not belong, 
Let us have this altogether reformed. 
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BY W. A. JESSUP. 


Genes. teachers began their work this year 

without any conscious policies of adjust- 
ment, yet such teachers might find greater 
success were they to frankly face the problems 
of adjustment necessary in order to have a 
happy and successful school year. Someone 
has said that we learn to make our adjust- 
ments to physical nature early on account of 
the fact that physical nature is relatively 
constant in its reactions; but that we learn 
to make our adjustment to human nature 
relatively late on account of the fact of such 
great variability in human reaction. Wesoon 
learn the laws of gravity. We soon learn the 
effect of heat and cold. We soon learn to 
adjust ourselves so as to avoid undue punish- 
ment at the hands of nature. The present 
industrial and economic progress is largely due 
to our success in interpreting nature and in 
harnessing nature to make it do our will. On 
the other hand how little do we know about 
interpreting the actions of other people. How 
few of us are able effectively to organize the 
activities of other people, and yet it is just 
these problems of human adjustment which are 
dominant in the life of the teacher. . Although 
some people are able to make their adjust- 
ments unconsciously, many of us find it 
profitable to give conscious attention to these 
problems. Among the problems of adjust- 
ment which face the new teacher are the 
following: eects 

I. A Place to Live-—Getting a satisfactory 
place to live is a problem of serious conse- 
quence to the teacher who expects to do ef- 
fective work in the school. The teacher 
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should take into account the character of the 
home in which he is to live, the quality of the 
food, the comfort of the room, the opportunity 
for fresh air and sunshine. Should the 
teacher be fastidious? Yes, to the extent of 
having a place to live that will mean good 
health and peace of mind. It is a matter of 
no slight importance for the teacher to find 
a good place to live. 

' A Place to Work.—Not only is it of impor- 
tance for the teacher to find a place in which 
he may live comfortably, but it is necessary 
for the teacher to find a place to live in which 
he can readily work. Some teachers find it 
possible to make an apparent success without 
work outside the school room yet these 
teachers are so few in number that it would be 
unwise for any teacher to ignore the necessity 
for making provision for a satisfactory place 
to work. It is the exceptional teacher who is 
able to teach the children without a constant 
return to the source of information, without a 
constant study and analysis of conditions 
under which teaching is carried on, without 
a constant analysis of the changes in subject 
matter in order that the most work may be 
accomplished in the time expended. It is of 
importance that the teacher find a good place 
in which to work. 

A Place to Play.—Not only is it necessary 
that a teacher find a place to eat and to sleep 
and to work, but it is also necessary that a 
teacher find a place for recreation, find a 
place for sheer play. There was a time when 
play was considered as being beneath the 
dignity of serious minded folk, when people 
apologized for even a disposition to play. 
There was a- time when even children were 
denied the right to play. But today we know 
better. Playground associations are being 
formed; playground supervisors are being 
employed; gymnasiums and playgrounds are 
being procured for the children. In the city, 
opportunities for play are being multiplied; 
and in the country large sums of money are 
being expended in the interest of enjoyment, 
fun and recreation. No teacher can do the 
work according to present standard who does 
not give a measure of time to play. The 
teacher who does not know how to play, or 
who has forgotten how to play will be unable 
to do the work of the school in the best way. 
It is of importance that you make provision 
for play in outlining your daily plans. 

A Place for Retirement.—The work is of 
such a nature as to make it imperative that 
the teacher have a place each day for serious 
reflection, for quietude, a time and a place for 
an analysis of the work that is being done; a 
time and a place to think, to evaluate, to 
dream dreams, and to see visions. It is of 
importance that a teacher plan for a place of 
retirement. 

A Place to Worship,—Some teachers go into 
‘a community and cut themselves off from 
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everything save the school. It not unfre- 
quently happens that the teacher thrown 
into a strange community neglects the spir- 
itual side of life, neglects to take advantage 
of the opportunities for religious communion. 
Such teachers make a serious mistake. Many 
beginning teachers allow themselves to become 
so overwhelmed with the details of their work 
that they lose sight of the importance of living 
their own lives; they forget the importance 
of making provision for right living. This is 
not the last year, it is to be hoped, that you 
are to teach. Plan your life so that next year 
you will be a better human being than you are 
this year. 

II. An analysis of the criticisms passed upon 
teachers-indicates that in the minds of the 
superintendents and the members of the board 
of education, teachers tend to neglect their 
community adjustments; they fail to meet the 
expectations of the community. Might it 
not be possible for a teacher to consciously 
plan his life and his work in a community so as 
to be able to meet the community demands in 
this particular? A teacher who hopes to 
measure up to a community’s demands should 
be conscious.of some of the following points: 

Get Acquainted.—The parents hear of you 
immediately. They know you through the 
boys and girls, but they do not know you 
personally. What opportunity will you give 
these parents to get acquainted with you as 
you are, not as the children think you are? 
You come as a stranger in their midst. It is 
easier for the parents to get a superficial 
acquaintance with you than it is for you to get 
acquainted with them. But if you meet the 
requirements, it is necessary that you get 
acquainted with the people in the community 
in which you are to teach. Go where the 
people are and make yourself known. If you 
forget the names of people ask them over 
again. They will not be shocked. You will 
be surprised at the number of fine people in 
every community; at the number of people in 
every community who are really worth 
knowing; at the number of people from whom 
you can get a wealth of good. The value of 
the friendships you will make will far out- 
weigh the loss of time and energy involved 
in your efforts. Get acquainted. 

Catch the Spirit of the Community.—If you 
expect to serve the community effectively it is 
necessary that you understand the conditions 
of that community; it is necessary that you 
understand the ideals of that community; it is 
necessary that you understand the social 
cleavages in that community; it is necessary 
that you understand the element of leadership 
in that community. You will find no more 
profitable undertaking than the attempt to 
interpret the life of the community. You will 
find no more pleasurable side of your work than 
that of your attempt to catch the spirit of the 
community. 
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Identify Yourself with the Community—The 
individual who remains apart in a given social 
situation never shares the vision of the group. 
We talk of education for citizenship. How will 
this be possible as long as teachers assume an 
attitude of aloofness from the problems of 
citizenship? We can only accomplish what 
we are expected to accomplish in the field of 
education today by throwing ourselves into the 
life of the community; by attempting to catch 
the spirit of the community; by becoming citi- 
zens of ‘the community. 

III. Society is perhaps more concerned in 
the long run with the teacher’s success in 
meeting the school problems than with his 
success in meeting personal or social problems. 
It is imperative that a teacher should not 
neglect his school problems. Of these school 
problems the following are among the more 
important: 

Study. Your Pupils—Who are these pupils? 
What have been their opportunities? What 
are they going to do? Why are they in 
school? What are their limitations? What 
are their peculiar talents? What are their 
motives? What do they want to do? No 
teacher can succeed in meeting his school 
problems who does not come to know these 
facts about the pupils. You cannot teach 
pupils whom you do not know. 

Study Your Subject Matter —What changes 
are going on in the subject you teach—Aleg- 
bra, English, History, Science. Are the facts 
which you are presenting to the children in 
Science accepted today, or have they been 
proved false? Are the boundaries in the 
geography the boundaries in fact? What 
effects are the big warring forces today having 
upon the subjects you are teaching? What 
are you doing to make the subject you teach 
vital to the child? In what ways are you 
planning to help him to know the world 
through your subject? Are you modifying 
your subject with recent discoveries, inven- 
tions, developments? You cannot meet your 
school problem even if you are teaching in a 
country district unless you take to your school 
such knowledge of the subject you are teach- 
ing. 

Plan Your Work.—Whether you have ten 
minute recitations or fifty minute recitations, 
do you believe you can accomplish as much 
without knowing what you are going to do in 
that ten or fifty minutes as you can if you 


. know what you are going todo. The teacher 


who goes before his class without a definite 
plan as to what he expects to accomplish in 
that ten minutes or in that fifty minutes, is 
pretty sure to accomplish less than he should 
accomplish. We will not build houses, or erect 
buildings or build railroads, or indeed attempt 
any material task of consequence without 
plans and specifications. Do not risk results 
which are obtained by going into the class 
room without a definite plan, covering what 





you expect to accomplish by day, by week, or 
by term. 

Teach Your Pupils—Some teachers will 
waste time in nagging the pupils because they 
do not know this or that which they should 
know. Some teachers will be satisfied to 
hear recitations, to conduct examinations. 
Some teachers will be satisfied in going through 
the motions of teaching; but the teacher who 
courts success will not be too quick in blaming 
the child, will not be satisfied. to hear recita- 
tions, or to conduct examinations, or go through 
the motions, but this teacher will see to it that 
every minute counts toward effective teaching. 
Actual teaching is the fundamental problem: 
of the school. 

Expect Difficulties—There will be some 
teachers who will lament the fact that dis- 
turbances occur, who will worry over this or 
that difficulty which has arisen. Such teach- 
ers need perspective. It is quite as foolish 
for the teacher to expect to find no difficulties 
asit would be for the physician to expect to find 
no serious cases. The physician finds in the 
serious case a challenge to the best that is in 
him, and glories in his ability to solve it; and 
do we not have a right to expect the same 
of the teacher? If there were no difficulties 
involved the physician would be without 
employment. If there were no difficulties in 
teaching the child there would be no teachers 
needed. The physician expects it. Likewise 
the teacher will meet difficulties; he must stand 
ready for them, and his success will be de- 
termined by his ability to solve these difficul- 
ties. Difficulties are a part of the job. 

—Midland Schools. 
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HREE hundred and twenty-five teach- 
ers received instruction in the recently 
organized special schools for service in the 
continuation and educational extension 
schools to be conducted in connection with 
the operations of the new child labor law 
which becomes effective on January 1. Dr, 
J. George Becht, secretary of the State 
Board of Education, reports that ninety- 
four were enrolled in Philadelphia, fifty- 
four in Pittsburgh, one hundred and four- 
teen at Altoona and sixty at Scranton. 

Dr. Becht says that the educational prob- 
lems to confront these teachers will be diffi- 
cult, and special pains are being taken to 
fit the applicants for the new work they will 
be required to develop. The new law will 
bring: into the continuation and extension 
schools hundreds of pupils who have left 
school in the lower grades and who have no 
special desire for education. It will be the 
task of these special teachers to awaken in 
their minds a desire for learning and to in- 
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terest them in the lessons that will be part 
of the special course. 

The underlying idea of the extension 
schools, is to make all the instruction as 
practical as possible and at the same time 
to teach the pupils to think for themselves. 
For instance, when the subject of geography 
is before the class, special industrial geog- 
raphy will be taught. The pupil will be 
shown whence come the raw materials used 
in the line of work in which he is engaged 
and will be instructed in the means of get- 
ting the material to market and the finished 
product to the producer. Nor will the 
matter be allowed to drop there. The var- 
ious elements that enter into what is used 
in the mill or factory will be analyzed and 
explained, the intention being to make the 
boy or girl not only a more intelligent citi- 
zen, but a better worker. Arithmetical 
problems to be solved will be closely related 
to the particular line of industry in which 
the student is engaged, and in addition there 
will be courses in simple industrial book- 
keeping. In spelling special stress will be 
laid on general business words and words 
of a special nature as applied to various 
industries and essays and composition work 
also will be of a business or vocational 
nature, 
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“VERY.” 





HIS very small word is very often used in 
the Englishlanguage when a sentence 
would be very much stronger and the meaning 
very much more forcible without it. If Dr. 
Lewis, now that he has finished counting up 
the cost of a year’s sneezing, would set himself 
to computing how much time, tongue and 
combustion of nerve cell are wasted out of a 
man’s lifetime by needlessly speaking the word 
“very,” the apostle of oatmeal would be again 
the benefactor of his race. 

If a man has not much hair on the top of his 
head, it is not enough for people to say simply 
that he is bald, but he is very bald. A man 
is not stingy, but he is very stingy, when the 
one good strong word ‘“‘stingy’’ would put the 
whole point forcibly. A doctor of divinity is 
not learned, but very learned; a doctor of 
medicine is not crotchety, he is very crotchety, 
while a lawyer is not cunning, but very cun- 
ning. In the same way, a young lady is not 
handsome, but very handsome: The qualifier 
has become so common that it is weakening to 
the word it is joined to. In nine cases out of 
ten where very is used to intensify human 
speech, a single bold word without the ‘‘ very” 
would hit the meaning like a hammer, and 
drive it home with a directness unknown to 
clogged and hampered expression. Brutusdoes 
not say, ‘‘As Caesar was very valiant I honor 
him; but as he was very ambitious,I slew him.” 
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“Very’”’ seems to be a word designed by 
Providence for young ladies to express their 
feelings with. This portion of the community 
probably could not get on without their 
adverb, but the English of the rest of the race 
would be strengthened if the little qualifier 
were relegated almost wholly to the fair class 
to whom it belongs. It creeps into our liter- 
ature as insidiously as the measles into a 
family of fifteen, and once there, it stays like 
an office-seeker. It breaks out everywhere, 
even in the most high-toned and “cultivated” 
writing. A newspaper, which is authority on 
the art of literary composition, prints, for in- 
stance, a thrilling description of a brilliant 
party. Every lady present was very much 
this or that. Mrs. Blank, who was a very 
intimate friend of Mrs. General Dash, wore a 
very handsome green satin dress and had a 
very handsome silver comb in her back hair. 
Mrs. General Dash wore an exceedingly be- 
coming dress, which was very elaborately 
made. ‘Two young ladies, whose dresses were 
exceedingly becoming and very graceful, were 
accompanied by a young man who had a very 
light moustache. Everybody was either 
“very,” or “exceedingly,” or “extremely,” or 
“most highly” something. The air bristled 
with superlatives. 

It combines instruction with amusement to 
count the “‘verys”’ in a column of newspaper 
advertisements. A “general housework” ap- 
plicant is not content with being a respectable 
woman and good cook. She is a very respec- 
table woman and a very good cook. It is 
enough, in all conscience, to be said of a woman 
that she is a superior waitress. Superior itself 
means better than good, but this uncommon 
waitress tacks on the word ‘“‘very,’’ too, and 
thus becomes very better than good. Next, a 
“very honest and extraordinarily clean” 
chambermaid, “who is very careful about her 
work,” wants a place. What a treasure to 
have in the house in these degenerate times, 
“a very honest and extraordinarily clean 
person, who is very careful about her work,” 
would be! Then a “very capable young 
Scotch woman, who has the very best city 
references,” wants a place. Of course, she is 
far superior to the girl who is only a capable 
young woman, with the best city references. 

The climax of veriness is reached, however, 
by a girl. She is ‘‘a very competent cook, 
understands waiting at table in a very efficient 
manner, and is in all respects very first-class.” 
“Tn all respects, very first-class qualifications” 
is good. Itis only equaled by the young man 
who was a very perfect horseman and rode a 
very black horse. A fine example, too, of the 
redundant “very” is the reply of the old tar 
who was blown overboard at Trafalgar and res- 
cued with much difficulty, and who, long after- 
wards, being asked by a sympathetic lady 
how he felt on that occasion, answered, ‘Wet, 
ma’am, very wet.”—Cincinnati Commerical. 
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SIT, SET AND SAT. 


HE following is a type of oral language 

lessons in the Florida School Exponent 

by Miss Lulu O. Andrews, associate professor 

of English in the George Peabody College for 

Teachers of Nashville, Tennessee. It will 
have practical suggestions for teachers. 


LESSONS IN USAGE. 


1. Subject of the Group: “Two Trouble~ 
some Little Words.” 

2. Time: Scattered at frequent intervals 
during the school year. 

3. Place: Almost any grade, but especially 
suitable for the first five grades. 

4. Aims of the Group: a. To provide 
frequent opportunities for each child to hear 
and say the correct forms of sit and sa¢ under 
simple and natural circumstances. 

b. To plan each short lesson so that, under 
the teacher’s unobtrusive lead, the right use 
of these verbs is unavoidable for the time 
being. - 

5. Previous assignment: None, These lessons 
occur as occasion demands, but without 
previous preparation by the class. 

First Lesson.—We have been in our new 
room some time and feel at home. Your 
fathers and mothers afe interested in your 
school life. Have you told them whether you 
have a good seat? Think of the most interest- 
ing way to tell just where you sit. “I sit 
near the teacher’s desk and often help her.” 
“T sit in the back row because I am so tall.” 
“T sit between two windows and have plenty 
of light.” “I sit nearest the blackboard 
because I am near-sighted.” 

When a new class comes together in the 
fall, itoften takes a long time to get acquainted 
and learn one another’s names. I hope we 
know everybody in class by this time and are 
becoming friends. Can you tell, without 
making a single mistake in names where 
somebody else sits? ‘John sits in the corner 
near the stove.” “Mary sits at my left and 
Tom sits at my right.” ‘‘Alice sits between 
Sarah and Susan.” “Robert, Charles, and 
Tom sit in the same row.” “Our teacher, 
Miss Adams, sometimes sits on a little plat- 
form.” 

You haven't forgotten your old room, I 
know, because you had good times there 
together. Tell us where you or someone else 
sat last season. “I sat by a sunny window 
next to the street.’ “I sat in the coldest 
place in the room.” “‘All the boys sat on one 
side of the room and all the girls sat on the 
other.” “Ellen sat across the room from 
me.” ‘Our teacher sometimes sat in a large 
chair and sometimes sat on a high stool.” 

What three words have we used this 
morning in telling of our positions? Sit, sits, 
and sat. When did we use sit and sits? When 





did we use sat? What is the difference be- 
tween sit and sat? 

Second Lesson.—I am often out late in the 
afternoon, as I was yesterday, and have 
pleasant glimpses into your homes after the 
lamps are lighted. I sometimes wish I might 
see more, every thing looks so cheery. Tell 
me where something sits in your living room 
so that I may have a picture of the com- 
fortable home-like rooms you enjoy each 
evening. ‘A big couch sits in the corner near 
the fire.”’ “A victrola sits in the opposite 
corner.’ “A round table sits in the middle of 
the room.” “A bright light sits on the table.” 
“Comfortable chairs sit around the fire place.” 
“Blooming plants sit on the window- 
shelf.” 

Some things in our homes sit in the same 
places so long that we should feel strange if 
they were moved. Mention something that 
has sat so long in the same place that you 
would feel lost without it. “A big clock has 
sat on our mantelpiece as long as I can 
remember. I should not know what to do 
without it.” ‘Father’s desk has sat between 
the front windows a great many years.” 
“‘A hatrack has sat against the side wall in our 
hall a long time.” ‘A rustic bench has sat 
on our porch all summer and fall.” 

What word could you use in these sentences 
instead of sits? Yes, we might use rests. 
What instead of has sat? What does sit mean? 
When do we use sit or sits? What form is 
always used with have or has? 

Third Lesson.—Almost everybody has some 
favorite place to sit. Tell us of some pleasant 
places where you sometimes sit. ‘I sit in 
the hammock on the shady porch.” “TI sit 
in the big armchair and read.” “TI sit on the 
grass under the oak tree in our yard.” “TI sit 
in the low branches of the apple tree.” 

What do we call the room where our home- 
folks like to sit? Tell us the favorite place of 
each member of the family in the sitting room. 
“Bob sits on the rug in front of the fire.’ 
“Alice sits in the rocking chair with a book.” 
“Grandmother sits in the corner by the fire and 
knits.” “Father sits near the lamp with his 
paper and reads to us.” “Mother sits on the 
other side of the table with her mending.” 

Many persons have favorite seats at church, 
too. Do you remember where somebody sat 
at church last Sunday? ‘The minister sat in 
the big chair in the pulpit.” “My sister sat 
in the choir loft.” ‘Father and mother sat 
in the corner at the left of the pulpit, and I 
sat with them, but big brother Bob sat on the 
back seat because he came in late.” 

Fourth Lesson.—Have you sat in some unus- 
ual place, or in some dangerous place, perhaps 
where you should not have sat? I have sat 
on a camel’s back. “I have sat on the ridge 
pole of the barn.” “I have sat on a high 
railroad bridge.” “I have sat in the top of a 
tall tree.”’” “I have sat beside my father 
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when he drives the reaper.” “I have sat on 
the back of a runaway horse.” 

I have often heard travelers boast of the 
strange places where they have sat. The 
older members of your families have traveled 
more than you have. No doubt you have 
heard them tell of some interesting places 
where they have sat. ‘‘My brother Tom has 
sat on the top of an automobile ‘bus’ in New 
York.” ‘My sister Anne has sat on Table 
Rock on Lookout Mountain.” ‘Aunt Mary 
has sat on the deck of an ocean steamer.” 
“Uncle Jack has sat on top of the Egyptian 
Pyramids.” ‘‘My father has sat in an 
aeroplane.” 

What word have we used each time with 
have and has? Sat is the only form of sit that 
we should ever use with have and has. 

Fifth Lesson.—Most of you have been down 
town to see the Christmas windows. I 
haven't had time to go yet. Will each one of 
you tell me one attractive thing that was sitting 
in the windows when you were there last? 
Tell us what each merchant sets out on the 
pavement each morning when he opens his 
store for the day’s business. Mention some 
familiar objects that have sat on the different 
streets a long time without having been 
moved. 

Sixth Lesson.—On a busy day at school 
almost everything gets out of place by the end 
of the day, doesn’tit? Let us set things where 
they belong before we go home. Frank may 
set the box of chalk on my desk. Who else 
will volunteer to set something away? “I 
will set the watering-pot in the closet.” “TI 
will set the ink bottles on the shelf.” “TI will 
set the clock back on your desk.” “TI will 
set the wastepaper basket under the desk.” 
“T will set the visitor’s chairs in a row at the 
back of the room.”’ 

That was quickly done, and the room looks 
fine. Who remembers what somebody else 
did to help? “John set the books straight on 
the shelves.” ‘Mary set the box of colored 
crayons in the desk drawer.”’ ‘‘Tom set the 
window-pole in the corner.” ‘Emily set the 
flower-pots in the window to get the air.” 

What words could you have used in telling 
me thisinstead of set? Yes, putisa good word. 
Is there any other? That is right; place is 
also good. Then what does set mean? Yes, 
it means to put or place, and it always tells 
what we do to something. 

Seventh Lesson.—I heard some girls talking 
this morning about their home duties. Do 
you ever help to set the table? Mention 
some of the things you set on the table, and 
tell where you set them. What do you set 
around thetable? Tell us where each member 
of the family sat at breakfast this morning. 
Do you ever help to wash dishes? Where do 
you set things away when you are through? 
Mention something that sits in your dining 
room or kitchen. Perhaps, too, you help 
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mother set the house in order each morning. 
Mention some of the objects that you set in 
their proper places when you cleaned up this 
morning. 

Eighth Lesson.—We have been making 
some interesting word games lately. Can any 
one think of a way to play a new game with 
sit and sat? Tell us how to do it, John. 

“Let each child think of one of the many 
forms of sit and sat. Then let us begin at the 
head of the first row with Kate. She will 
tell what form she has chosen, and call on 
some boy or girl to make a sentence containing 
that form. If the other child cannot do it, or 
makes a mistake in the use, he must pay a 
forfeit. And so on, round the room.” 

Good; John! We ought not to make many 
mistakes now, because we have been using 
sit and sat so long. Is everybody ready to 
begin?— Florida School Exponent. 
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WAR MACHINERY. 








— following is condensed from Walde- 
mar Kaempflert’s paper in American 
Review ‘of Reviews: “ The French “D” bul- 
let is larger than the German “S.” Both 
are pointed, but the “D” tapers off toward 
the rear, while the “S” ends abruptly. 
Either bullet can kill a man at a mile and 
a quarter. Mixing machines are carried 
on the march to supply concrete for an- 
choring mortars. Traveling gas works 
supply hydrogen for the dirigibles. Self- 
propelled machine shops afford repairs to 
broken down engines or motors. In the 
last 10 years field artillery has been more 
markedly improved than farming machin- 
ery. At Gravelotte, 1870, 185,000 Germans 
fought on a line five miles long; at Yalu, 
in the Russo-Japanese War, General Kuroki 
lined up 40,000 in the same length; on the 
battlefields in Europe now there are prob- 
ably 4,000 to 5,000 men to the mile. In 
1870 one bullet in 375 found its mark. Dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War it took 1,053 
cartridges to put one Japanese soldier out 
of the fighting. Millions of cartridges in 
Europe in the present war have killed and 
wounded only thousands. Discretion and 
defense have kept pace with firearms and 
marksmanship. Artillery gunners of today, 
crouched behind steel shields, do not see 
their target. The range is found and cor-_ 
rected by an officer at a screened and 
elevated post. Guns on the field range 
from 3-inch pieces, firing a 15-pound shot 
three and a half miles, to the German 8.4 
howitzer, firing a 250-pound projectile. A 
single field gun may fire 400 rounds a day, 
as in the Russo-Japanese War. At Mukden 

3,000 of these guns were in position. 
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ALWAYS WORRYING ABOUT SOME- 
THING. 


HEN the darkness of what a man thinks 
gets into the light of the useful thing 
he is trying to do, and stands there, the result 
may be the eclipse not alone of an action, but 
ofacareer. Doctors inveigh against the habit 
of worry, and prescribe antitoxins that have 
more to do with morals than with medicine. 
A change of scene or of occupation is re- 
commended. The sufferer holds his shaking 
head between his hands and insists that his 
plight is unique, without hope, beyond the 
pale. The salvatory measures that have 
worked in all these other cited cases will not 
do for him. He is going to the “demnition 
bow-wows”’ (give it what name you like), and 
nothing can head him off—or them. For 
sometimes in the watches of the night their 
gnashing and howling is around him. They 
take advantage of the large black vacancy to 
plague him. Some of these “‘bow-wows’”’ are 
huge mastiffs, others mere poodles—toys of 
which next day, in the mind’s full noon, he 
feels ashamed. But they are real terrors to 
him in “the witching hour,” whatever the 
size and shape of them, and having snapped 
their chain there is none to whistle them back 
from coming at him. 

There are two main worries into which most 
symptoms play and from which many tra- 
gedies may be interpreted. Both have to do 
with a man’s place in the sun, and with the 
measurement of his stride against the land- 
scape. Let us not speak in riddles—in plain 
English, the two big worries are for money 
and for health; the two great fears are those 
of losing the one or the other. Man, unlike 
a dog, is never happy when he runs behind. 
When he spends more than he makes, either 
of money or of nerve-force, he promptly begins 
to worry. His sleep is troubled. He cannot 
play. His care pursues him to town in his 
motoring commutation through the Park, in 
his round of the links, in his saunter with a 
poking cane over the dead leaves of a golden 
autumnal Sabbath afternoon. New lines 
trace themselves in'cheek and brow. He pits 
his imagined suppression of his true condition 
against his wife’s quick, intuitively divining 
acuteness. He will consume his own smoke, 
sit in at this hideous game of solitaire and win 
it, ‘come back” and be as good a man as he 
ever was, and prove it to that fellow scowling 
at his paper across the aisle, or fuming at the 
curb for the next car. 

Under the huge fuliginous cloud- pillar of 
the war, each of us has his own private lesser 
pillar of cloud by day. Most pillars hold 
something up, or can be leaned against—not 
so with these. You can hit back at a sub- 
stance, but what is the use of battling with a 
nebula? No choice of weapons avails in a 
duel with a ghost. 





Suppose every worry you have were at once 
erased. Suppose this particular anxiousness, 
be it enormous or minute, that you are trying 
to hide at this minute were wrested from you 
as a nurse would snatch from a baby something 
not good for it. You know that you would 
straightway go and get some other worry in 
its place. Itisa habit of mind you must resist 
rather than any narrowly specialized phase or 
particular phenomenon. The fascinating en- 
igma of the action of the brain has proved the 
most baffling of any that surgical research has 
sought to answer, and we stand on the margin 
of striking discoveries in that field. In the 
meantime we of the laity must be content with 
whatever comfort it is to know that a great 
many of the grotesque tricks played upon us 
by our own wits are not worth bothering 
about—it is the mulling over them that 
matters. Easy it is to preach to those in 
trouble; hard it is to practice sensibly. If, 
haply, counsel comes from knowledge and 
experience it may be worth the taking. If you 
in any form have given “ hostages to fortune,” 
the luxury of worry is one you must deny 
yourself, for it is not on record that any cause 
or any living being was ever helped thereby. 

Phila. Ledger. 
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HIS silence, which may be golden in its 
opportunities to many a soul, I would 
not break, did I not hope that a golden message 
has been committed to me for you; did I not 
hope that a word spoken now, may find 
lodgment in these young hearts, and perhaps 
spring up in blessing all the rest of their lives. 
The word that I would speak to you is on 
learning to be glad. It may be a new thought 
to you that we can learn to be glad, that we 
may practice gladness as we would our elocu- 
tion or gymnastic lesson. You may have been 
accustomed to think that gladness comes from 
without, that it is the sunny day that shines 
upon us; that it is the luxurious house that 
makes a happy place; that it is a satisfactory 
wardrobe that brings peace of mind; that it is 
the deposit in the bank that secures joy to us. 
It is true that all these things have to do with 
our gladness. It is true that when a bright 
day dawns, flooding the sky and the earth 
first with rosy light and then with the warm 
golden sunshine, it is easier to be glad—it 
seems a natural impulse to speak some special 
joyous greeting to our fellows; just as Lowell 
has written of June— 


’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be n and skies to be blue; 
Tis the natural way of living. 


And yet our hearts may be so darkened by 
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our own unhappy conceptions and forebodings 
that sunshine is quenched in the gloom. I 
know that the perfectly appointed house with 
artistic upholstery and all beautiful belongings 
promises peace; and yet one discordant soul 
in the “house beautiful” may make all its 
velvet and linen and polished woods as dust 
and ashes. Itisacomfortable thing to have a 
wardrobe to our mind; but money cannot buy 
any coat or gown with magic to put joy into a 
joyless heart. If the heart be glad to begin 
with, then the sunny day, the beautiful house, 
the satisfying wardrobe, the favorable bank 
account, all-these things conform to the oft- 
repeated law, “to him that hath shall be 
given,” and add gladness to gladness. 

But how can we form the habit of gladness? 
First, perhaps of all, by cultivating a spirit of 
thankfulness. We read in the beautiful story 
of “Ramona” that it is the custom in some 
Mexican households to greet the first beam 
of the morning sun with a glad hymn of 
thanksgiving. Our quieter northern temper- 
ament may not prompt us to this outward 
expression, but it is good for our souls if the 
first beam of the morning finds us not indi- 
ferent to the daily coming of the blessed light, 
but sensitive to it as a message from God. It 


is good for our souls to accept our daily bread — 


as a gift straight from the hand each day of 
our Heavenly Father. It is good to speak 
within ourselves our thankfulness for the work 
of the day, the activities of body and mind. It 
is good to name our precious ones in the 
presence of the Lord. Every time we say in 
our hearts “I thank thee, Heavenly Father,” 
we lift ourselves toward the region of perpetual 
gladness. | 
Weare used to the thought that our conduct 

has much to do with our joys. We have all 
learned to say ‘“‘Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” We sing our evening 
hymn: 

Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure; 

Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright; 

Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 

And find a harvest-home of light. 


Perhaps one of our earliest copy-book 
exercises was the familiar exhortation, “Be 
good, and you'll be happy,”’ which may have 
as much truth in its converse statement, ‘“‘ Be 
happy, and you’ll be good.” 

Between conduct, and thought there is 
close connection. 

Whether it be true or not that thought is 
the mightiest power in the universe, it cannot 
be doubted that our habit of thought has 
much to do with the gladness of life. Good 
George Herbert wrote: 

The man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye, 

Or if he pleaseth, though it pass, 
And then the heaven espy. 


And so in our observation of things about 
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us, it may easily come to be the habit of our 
minds to stay our thought upon the imper- 
fections, the crudities, that so often offend us. 
This is one of the special dangers of the young, 
who have not yet had time to learn to 

Look largely, with lenient eyes 

Upon whatso beside us may creep and cling, 

For the possible beauty that underlies 
__The passing phase of the meanest thing. 

When We have a garden plot to weed (and 
a good deal of life has to be given to weeding 
in some form or other) we can afflict ourselves 
at out task by counting the weeds, by groaning 
at their number and their size. But it is a 
better way for our souls to think, as we work, 
how clean and beautiful the garden’ plot will 
be when the task is over; how our roses and 
vines will thrive and bless us in their growth 
and bloom, that we have taken the hindrances 
out of their way. The awkwardness, the 
unloveliness of our neighbor offends us, - 
obtrudes itself upon us, becomes like the 
irritating buzz of gnats to us, till we ourselves 
are untuned and give back the discordant 
notes that have put us out of harmony. But 
it is in the power of our thought to close our 
ears to discord, to keep our eyes fixed stead- 
fastly upon that which is lovely, toward which 
we ourselves would grow. When evil or 
disturbing thoughts arise in our minds, we 
can bring our will to bear upon them and turn 
away from them to that which is good and 
helpful. 

I have not learned how much it is in the 
power of thought to heal the diseases of the 
body, but it cannot be doubted that evil, 
discordant thought is poison to the body as to 
the soul, unnerving it, depressing its vital 
forces, and so creating disease; nor can we 
doubt that harmonious thought that gladness 
in the soul may keep the nerves in tune and 
vitalize the whole physical structure. 

When we look over the great broad world 
there is much to disturb our serenity of 
thought, there are problems of human wo 
and wrong that are past our solving; but for 
all these things, we have done the best that 
we can, when we have striven to make our 
own lives, insignificant though they seem, 
centres of gladness and harmony. And so, if 
there be one among you who is led by this 
hour’s thought to study how to be glad, and 
how to seek the “peace that passeth under- 
standing,’’ then this will have proven a golden 
message. 

And I will leave with you these words of a 


poet:. 
Take joy home, 

And make a place in thy great heart for her; 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working in the furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a comely fashion to be glad; 

Joy is the grace we say to God. 

Friends’ Intelligencer 
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AT ARM’S LENGTH. 





To ability to detach oneself and stand 
far enough outside a situation wherein 
one is concerned to get the true perspective 
is a difficult and a somewhat rare accom- 
plishment. We all walk about on earth with 
our heads at nearly the same level, and no 
man unaided has been able to jump seven 
feet above the sod. Therefore it is no small 
gymnastic feat to transfer oneself, as it 
were, outside the circle of one’s closest per- 
sonal concern and hold one’s entity up be- 
fore one’s own analytic and ruthless scru- 
tiny even as one might hold a kitten or a 
puppy that cringes and fears punishment. 

The readiness to laugh at oneself is one 
of the most valuable and useful manifesta- 
tions of a sense of humor. Unutterably 
wearisome are those people who cannot take 
light raillery without bridling, who cannot 
“see a joke” pointed at their self-com- 
placency. They must at all cost preserve 
their dignity. They are sacrosanct, what- 
ever other targets there are. They stand 
as frigid perpendicularities in white marble 
upon pedestals, whom a breath besmirches 
and a touch profanes. 

It is useful for us who are not so great as 
to be exonerated from natural failings to 
hold private sessions, now and then with our 
own souls and discover (without morbid, 
turbid introspection) what is the matter 
with us and take steps from vision toward 
revision. Unfortunate is the case of the 
man who never throws away old things, old 
views, outworn prejudices, threadbare falla- 
cies and superstitions, to provide himself 
with a brand-new outfit of mental haber- 
dashery. 

He who wears immature ideas dresses his 
mind as ridiculously as a man who wears a 
boy’s clothes arrays his body. We were 
meant to grow up; we must comply with 
our destiny; if we are to be world-citizens, 
we must put away childish things and put 
on the man, or deny our birthright and 
betray our cause. 

It is generally a disconcerting thing to go 
to a tailor’s and looking in his circummur- 


ing mirrors get the unflattering pictures of. 


new phases of our ungainly, shabby outer 
selves. We are conscious that our thoughts 
are better than we appear. We wish our 
personalities could be on the outside, for we 
might then win the world’s favorable opin- 
ion. Very few are as attractive superfi- 
cially as they believe their natures entitle 
them to be considered. ” 

Even so, when we stand to have the meas- 
ure of our spirits taken by our own foot- 
rules, to find whether we have shrunk or 
added cubits to our stature, we find so much 





to disgust and dishearten that we wonder if 
it is worth while to try to repair the sorry 
outfit. Yet that is part of the day’s work, 
as much as the practice of a trade that one 
is paid for. . Chatterton’s hero, Sir Charles 
Bawdin, “summed up the actions of each 
day each night before he slept”; and even 
though Sir Charles may have been some 
such happy warrior as Chaucer gave us in 
his immortal portrait of the “very perfect 
gentle knight,” no doubt he often sickened 
of the apparition he beheld when he held 
the mirror up to his own nature. But such 
displeasure—only known to folk with a con- 
science—is not discreditable, if it leads away 
from mere self-reviling to an appreciable 
change. 
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AN IDEAL COUNTRY SCHOOL. 








Ht ideals in sanitary requirements for 

rural schools are proposed in a bul- 
letin that is distributed through the United 
States Bureau of Education. The bulletin 
comes from the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education, composed of mem- 
bers of the National Educational Associa- 
tion and the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

The general ideal proposed is that “the 
country school should be as sanitary and 
wholesome in essential particulars as the 
best home in the community.” 

“The school should be located in a 
healthful place,” declares the committee. 
“Noise should be eliminated; children 
should not be obliged to walk farther than 
two miles or ride more than six; play- 
grounds should be ample and well drained; 
and the school ground should include a real 
garden or experimental farm, with trees 
and plants grouped artistically.” 

The schoolhouse, according to the bulle- 
tin, should be as nearly fireproof as pos- 
sible. Doors opened outward. A small 
room for consultations and emergency pur- 
poses, and one for workshop, instruction 
in cooking and preparing refreshments, 
should be provided. 

In the matter of ventilation and heat- 
ing, the bulletin gives specific suggestions. 
“Fresh air should be provided through win- 
dow board ventilators except where the fur- 
nace or jacketed stove is used in which 
case adequate inlets and outlets should be 
provided. Every school should have a 
thermometer and temperature in cold 
weather should be between 66 degrees and 
68 degrees F. 

Light should be abundant. “The best 
arrangement,” says the bulletin, “is to have 
the light come only from the left side of 
the pupil and from the long wall of the 
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classroom. The schoolroom should receive 
direct sunlight some time during the day, 
but the main windows should not face di- 
rectly south. East or west facing is de- 
sirable. In providing shades for windows 
dark ones should be used at the top of win- 
dows to control light on bright days. 

“There should be no dry sweeping or 
dusting,” says the committee. “ Floors and 
furniture should be cleaned with damp 
sweepers and oily cloths. Scrubbing, sun- 
ning and airing are better than any form 
of fumigation.” 

The common drinking cup should not be 
tolerated. Care should be taken that drink- 
ing water always comes from a safe source; 
drinking fountains, located just inside or 
outside the schoolhouse, with sufficient pres- 
sure for running water, should be provided. 
That “water for washing should be easily 
accessible and should be utilized always 
after using the toilet and before eating 
seems little enough to ask, but many schools 
are found to be lacking in this respect.” 

The bulletin speaks at length upon sani- 
tary toilets. If there is no water system, 
separate closets for boys and girls should 
be at least 50 feet from the schoolhouse in 

different directions. 

' Copies of the full set of requirements 
may be had free by writing to the Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. 
C. County superintendents of schools and 
county boards of education may obtain a 
sufficient number to supply all their teach- 
ers and school committeemen.—Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly. 





WHAT IS THE COLLEGE FOR? 
THE PLACE OF CULTURE. 





BY CHARLES W. ELIOT. 





, 1903 when the National Educational 

Association met here in Boston, I made 
one of the addresses, being that year Pres- 
ident of the Association, and took as my 
subject “The Definition of the Cultivated 
Man.” That is, the new definition, for I 
felt that we had already achieved at that 
time a new accepted definition of the cul- 
tivated man, and I wanted to explain the 
grounds of the new definition. In the first 
page of that address, which has been pub- 
lished since in several forms, there is a 
definition of the cultivated man with which 
I took a great deal of pains, and I should 
find it difficult to provide any better defi- 
nition today, although we have learned a 
good deal since 1903 about culture and its 
effects. “He is to be a man of quick per- 
ceptions, broad sympathies, and wide af- 
finities; responsive, but independent; self- 
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reliant, but deferential; loving truth and 
candor, but also moderation and propor- 
tion; courageous, but gentle; not finished, 
but perfecting.” 

The cultivated man has to be a man of 
quick perceptions. We have learned much 
since 1903 about cultivating the perceptions, 
about training the senses through which 
we get, from babyhood to age, all our 
knowledge of the outer world and of the 
beings that dwell therein. The new train-. 
ing, which provides for the training of the 
senses, has had an important part in the 
progress of education during the last fif- 
teen years. 

Quick perceptions, this definition says. 
There is a wonderful difference between 
the quickness of perception of the culti- 
vated man and that of the uncultivated in 
one and the same field; and one of the 
great uses of college life—our main sub- 
ject is “ What is the college for?”—is to 
train the perceptions, in the chosen field 
of study, to be quick as well as keen and 
accurate. 

Broad sympathies—that ought to be uni- 
versal, the prompt effect of cultivation in 
broadening the sympathies, We all know 
many instances in which the breadth of 
sympathy developed through education was 
one of the most striking results of the edu- 
cation as a whole. In college life that is 
one of the most desirable results, the in- 
crease in breadth of sympathy, in the power 
to feel with your fellow beings. 

Wide affinities—when I went around the 
world I had my first sight of the oriental 
peoples, of tropical scenery, of nations 
great but backward, of nations large and 
small, superintended by rulers of different 
race, religion and manners, of nations ruled 
for centuries by alien dynasties. This spec- 
tacle broadened my affinities; and I believe 
the widening of affinities is always one of 
the very best results of travel, as it is of 
education. 

The cultivated man should be responsive 
but independent. Responsive: that means, 
answering to another’s thought, to the feel- 
ing exhibited by another human being, 
ready to listen to the other side, the mind 
answering another mind, the attentive man- 
ner responding to the interest of another 
person. But also independent: that, per- 
haps, seems to you a combination not 
wholly natural; and indeed these are rather 
opposite qualities; but responsiveness and 
independence should both belong to the 
cultivated man. I know of no more char- 
acteristic result of college education than 
this acquiring of independence in thought 
and action, Uncultivated men are apt to 
follow along like sheep after the leader, 
not to do their own thinking, but to accept 
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their thoughts from others, from the news- 
paper they habitually read, from the 
preacher they habitually listen to, from 


. the denomination to which they belong or 


from the party oracle. 

The educated man ought to be inde- 
pendent and self-reliant, but deferential. 
There are a great many men who are self- 
reliant without being deferential to the 
opinions or feelings of others. That is 
particularly true in a free country like ours. 
The deferential spirit should be a result 
of education or cultivation; because 
through education one comes to a knowl- 
edge of high things, of noble actions, of 
the inspiring, uplifting forces in human 
nature and in rare human beings. A man 
may easily be self-reliant without being 
deferential; but the educated man ought 
to be both, and his education should be 
directed to the acquisition of deference 
and reverence. I believe American edu- 
cation, both public and private, both in 
school and in college, to be defective in 


.this respect. We do not adequately demon- 


strate the work of this quality of deference. 

Loving truth and candor:—all genuine 
cultivation in these days tends toward that 
precious acquisition, but particularly the 
study of nature and of the exact sciences. 
The inductive method develops this love 
more surely than the deductive. 

The next item in the acquisitions of the 
cultivated man is—moderation and propor- 
tion. How many men we know who are 
extremely candid but also somewhat. exas- 
perating. They do not commend to others 


- the truth they speak. How many real 


lovers of truth are immoderate and have 
no perspective whatever, either in their ob- 
servation of things physical, like landscapes, 
or in their judgment of things moral, like 
human character. Truth loving they may 
be, candid they may be, but they are not 
moderate and proportionate in their views. 
With the addition of moderation and pro- 
portionateness to truth and candor, I be- 
lieve we arrive at a highly characteristic 
result of culture. 

In our country, blessed indeed in these 
days and for the last two centuries and a 
half, we have constant exhibition of the 
lack of these two qualities, moderation and 
proportion. I know no piece of educational 
advice so commonly neglected as that which 
Ralph Waldo Emerson gave concerning the 
use of the superlative. He really says 
“never use the superlative.” Look at our 
newspapers, our magazines, and the popu- 
lar plays and novels of the day, and you 
will find them packed with superlatives of 
all kinds, with verys and absolutelys and 
the grossest exaggerations. This lack of 
moderation and proportion in speaking and 
writing is a sure sign of lack of cultivation. 





Of course, there are departments of litera- 
ture in which exaggeration and burlesque 
are forms of humor, but they soon become 
tiresome even as humor. 

Courageous but gentle—there is a moral 
quality without which we have great diffi- 
culty in accepting a man as cultivated. In 
all fields of labor and life nobody cares 
for the man who is deficient in courage. 
Fortunately, courage is an almost universal 
quality; it is absolutely indispensable in 
the man to whom we properly apply the 
term cultivated. Courageous but gentle— 
that too, is the best sort of courage, the 
courage that goes with gentleness and even 
tenderness. We are now seeing on an im- 
mense scale how horrible and abominable 
courage may become when divorced from 
gentleness. I have always felt, as I sup- 
pose most men feel, that the most admir- 
able courage in the world is the courage 
of the woman. The man’s courage is com- 
monly based on the conviction that he can 
take care of himself if assaulted or in 
danger. A woman knows that she cannot 
protect herself if assaulted or in danger; 
and yet women exhibit, under a great va- 
riety of circumstances, a splendid courage. 
That kind of courage is peculiarly fascin- 
ating to brave men. 

Not finished by perfecting—we have all 
learned now that education is not to be 
confined to the period of childhood and 
youth, that life should be from first to last 
a process of education. One of the worst - 
names that has ever been applied to a 
school is the word “finishing.” The ad- 
jective is wholly delusive, and it suggests 
a poor kind of training. The cultivated 
man has a keen sense that he is not fin- 
ished; but he hopes he is perfecting, day 
by day and year by year, and there goes 
with this hope a sense of humility and 
modesty which is an admirable attribute of 
a cultivated man. It is the uncultivated 
man that is rough, and bold, and too self- 
reliant, and sometimes brutal in conse- 
quence. 

All authorities agree that true culture is 
not exclusive, sectarian, or partisan, but 
the very opposite. Perhaps that is too 
strong a statement. I have met in my 
life some educational authorities who do 
not believe that true culture is necessarily 
unsectarian and without partisanship. But 
on the whole, I adhere to the view that 
the best authorities on education really be- 
lieve now-a-days and act on the belief, 
that true culture is not exclusive, sectarian, 
or partisan, and that it is not to be ob- 
tained in solitude, but in society. There 
is the real foundation for the college. 

What is a college for? To provide the 
society in which true culture can be at- 
tained,—the companionship, the leadership, 
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the mutual confidence, and the communion 
of spirit. Sometimes the teachers have 
the strongest effect in this direction; some- 
times comradeship with other students is 
the most important influence; sometimes 
it is in the intercourse of one student with 
one other student where this companion- 
ship takes the strongest effect. Did you 
ever read what Gladstone said about the 
effect of Henry Hallam on him at Eton 
and Oxford? It is one of the most per- 
fect illustrations of the truth of the state- 
ment that true culture is not to be obtained 
in solitude, but in society, in communion 
with other students, affected all alike with 
a thirst for knowledge, with a thirst for 
Sympathy, and for the widening of the 
range of the soul. 

The best atmosphere for culture is that 
of a school, academy, university or church, 
where many pursue together the ideals of 
truth, righteousness and love. That, I be- 
lieve to be the real process of true culture; 
it pursues ideals, the ideals of truth, right- 
eousness and love. The great function of 
national education is the transmission of 
the national ideals. 

I am sure that in every one of your 
minds is the horror of this moment,—the 
educated part of a whole nation cultivated 
in every sort of human knowledge, de- 
votees of literature, science in all its forms, 
and art, suddenly making manifest to the 
whole world that they have lost their ideals 
of truth, moderation, gentleness and love, 
and have substituted therefor a thoroughly 


~pagan religion of valor. You have all seen, 


I suppose, the circular letter addressed to 
the educated world, signed by thirty or 
forty of the most admirable scholars, poets, 
artists and philosophers of Germany, in 
which they give plain evidence that for 
fifty years the German nation ,cultivated 
though it is, has been abandoning the 
Christian ideals of gentleness, humility, 
justice, liberty, love, and peace. 

We, therefore, are compelled to be cau- 
tious in holding our belief that cultivation 
in an individual man or woman necessarily 
leads to the development of a sound, whole- 
some character, either in the individual, or 
in the nation, which is the sum of individu- 
‘als who have had a similar environment. 
There is no denying the bitter fact that it 
is possible for one human being or for a 
nation to attain great heights of individual 
or national culture and yet lose sight of 
these ideals which eleven years ago I said 
it was the object of school and college life 
to impart. The pursuit of noble ideals is 
the object and end of cultivation, and any 
cultivation which lacks that pursuit, which 
‘does not reach that goal will not reach 
-the climax of true education. Generations 
have passed in Germany since the course 
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of education and the cultivation of the 
people as a whole ceased to inculcate the 
ideals I have described. 

In that address of 1903 I set forth at . 
some detail what the moral elements of 
good education are: I quote from it as fol- 
lows: “ These moral elements are so strong 
that the new forms of culture are likely 
to prove themselves quite as productive of 
morality, high-mindedness and idealism as 
the old.” That proposition has been often 
disputed in educational debates, in this and 
other countries. It has been doubted if 
the new forms of culture, such as the study 
of science, for example, would prove them- 
selves as productive of morality, high- 
mindedness and idealism as the old. The 
recent experience of Germany sheds no 
light on this problem, because German cul- 
tivation has been pursued simultaneously 
on the old lines and on the new. But we 
must not be discouraged on that account. 
We must continue to hope that all true 
lines of education and cultivation, no matter 
to what subject any one line may be chiefly 
devoted, will prove in the free nations to 
be all productive of morality, high-minded- 
ness, and idealism. Any line of education 
which does not lead to those three ends 
must be distrusted. 

In my own belief, the old lines lead, as a 
rule, to all three of those moral results, 


| and the new lines too, and therefore, are 


all competent to train men for the service 
of the community in the lines of human 
productiveness, literature, science, mining 
and manufacturing business, farming, fi: 
nance, and the old professions of law, medi- 
cine and theology. In order to train men 
and women for all these human activities, 
we must provide lines of culture in all the 
new directions, as well as the old, and we 
may reasonably hope that by any of these 
lines the cultivated man may achieve to 
morality, high-mindedness and idealism. 
Yesterday I got into a car in New York 
which was very crowded. A young man 
rose from his. seat and asked me to take 
it, and when I sat down he asked me if I 
would not like to see his newspaper. In 
a moment the seat next to me became va- 
cant and immediately he took it and said to 
me, “I haven’t seen you for ten years, and 
then I was a student at Phillips Academy, 
Andover: you made an address there 
which had some effect on my mind; and 
later I worked my way through college. 
I had meant to be a preacher, and indeed, 
to be a missionary, but a year after I gradu- 
ated I was offered a very good place in a 
business house, and I am there still. I have 
come to the conclusion that I can be just 
as useful to my fellow-men in that work as 
I could be as a missionary in China, and I 
mean to stick to what I am doing. I haven't 
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lost my old ideals at all. I still want to 
be as serviceable as possible in the life 
that is before me.” That is a common 
creed today among the youth of many dif- 
ferent stocks or races, taught in Amer- 
ican schools and colleges. It is the true 
result of American culture and a very wide- 
spread result. I confess that I thought at 
the moment of the sentence just quoted 
“These moral elements are so strong that 
the new forms of culture are likely to 
prove themselves quite as productive of 
morality, high-mindedness and idealism as 
the old.”—Education. 
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THE WASTE IN HATE. 








AM war—personal, social and national— 

begets hatred. The present world 
war has maddened certain groups of men 
to go so far as to even idealize the monster 
of hate, as if it were something good and 
useful. Some Germans composed and sang 
for a time a “ Hymn of Hate.” This, how- 
ever, became so repulsive to the bulk of the 
German people, especially to the army and 
navy, that not much is heard of it any more. 
But there was nothing in connection with the 
“Hymn of Hate” quite so repulsive as the 
prejudice that is said to be growing in Eng- 
land—a prejudice that extends even to the 
dogs. Also in their case the bulk of the 
English people resent the inhumanity. A 
reader writes to the London Daily Mail as 
follows: 

“May I protest against the cruel and 
senseless manner in which some people are 
treating the unfortunate turnspit dogs be- 
cause these poor dumb friends have been 
called by the German name of dachshund? 
These dogs, although very popular in Ger- 
Many, are our old English turnspits, used 
in bygone days to turn, by means of a wheel, 
the roasting jack in the same way as the 
donkey at Carlsbrooke castle draws water 
from the well. On account of their name 
these poor dogs are now being treated as 
enemy aliens to whom we are unpatriotically 
lenient, but most unjustly. One will have 
to read far into history to find a deeper 
seated prejudice or more intense hatred 
than that which mistreats a dog because it 
bears a certain name.” 

All men, especially professed Christians, 
should be encouraged to cultivate kindness 
and love and discourage hate, for hate is 
waste. Bandélaire writes: “Hatred is a 
precious sap, a poison dearer than that of 
the Borgias, because it is made of our blood, 
our health, our sleep, and two-thirds of our 
love.” 

The main point to know about hate is that 
it does not pay. It is pure waste. It ex- 
hausts our vital forces and gives us noth- 





ing in return. Of all passions that lodge 
in the soul it has the most septic quality 
making us thoroughly unhappy. 

Lincoln, of whose tragic death we have 
been recently reminded, on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his assassination, cultivated the 
art of barring hatred from his generous soul 
“ With malice toward none and with charity 
to all” was the motto of his actions. Of 
him Emerson writes: “His heart was as 
large as the world, yet it had no room in it 
for the memory of a wrong.” How ideal! 
More practical was the remark of the late 
Paul Morton, who answered, when asked if 
he did not like to “ get even ” with anyone 
who had done him wrong: “I haven’t time; 
I am too busy.” A man who was swindled 
out of $5,000 by a false friend, refused to 
prosecute the man, saying: “It would take 
me about two years to get the case through 
all the courts, and in the meantime a world 
of hard feelings and feuds would be created. 
I can make that five thousand, and more, by 
strictly attending to my business for those 
two years, and feel a whole lot better.” 
This, I take it, is as good philosophy as was 
ever uttered in Greece. ’ 

To get rid of hate and its spendthrift re- 
sults upon us, we must live upon the heights. 
To bear grudges, to harbor bitter animosities 
to wish evil to any man, to look and hope 
for disaster to any creature, is to dwell in th 
lowlands, in the miasmatic swamp of life, 
and to breathe malarious vapors. If we 
can, by a moral effort, pull ourselves up to 
the highlands, where move such figures as 
our Savior, and Lincoln; if we can rise 
thus to the point where we can feed our 
enemy if he hunger, we have the double 
satisfaction of triumphing over him, which 
js pleasant, and over ourselves, which is an - 
infinitely greater pleasure. 

Hate is destructive. Love is creative. 
Every angry feeling tears down something 
in us. Every emotion of love hardens our 
life fiber. Nowhere does the pure heavenly 
wisdom of our Lord shine more refulgently 
than where He says: “ Love your enemies,” 
And He practiced it. 
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FOR MOTHER. 








H® was only a mite of a boy, dirty and 

ragged, and he had stopped for a while 
in one of the city’s free playgrounds to 
watch a game of ball between boys of his 
own and a rival neighborhood. Tatters and 
grime were painfully in evidence on every 
side; but the little fellow attracted the at- 
tention of a group of visitors, and one of 
them, reaching over the child’s shoulder as 
he sat on the ground, gave him a lucious 
golden pear. The boy’s eyes sparkled, but 
the glowing eyes were his only thanks as 
he looked back to see from whence the gift 
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had come, and then he turned his face away, 
too shy or too much astonished to speak. 

But from that time on his attention was 
divided between the game and his new 
treasure. He patted the pear; he looked 
at it; and at last, as if to assure himself that 
it was as delicious as it appeared, he lifted 
it to his lips and cautiously bit out a tiny 
piece near the stem. Then, with a long 
sigh of satisfaction and assurance, he tucked 
the prize safely inside his dirty blouse. 

“ Why don’t you eat it, Tony?” demanded 
a watchful acquaintance. 

“Eat it? All meself? Ain’t I savin’ it 
for mother?” 

The tone, with its mingling of resentment 
and loyalty, made further speech unneces- 
essary. Whatever Tony lacked—and it 
seemed to be nearly everything—he had 
learned a beautiful lesson. He had another 
dearer than self, and knew the joy of sacri- 
fice—Wesleyan Christian Advocate. 
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THE “’RITHMETIC.” 








hae I get something for you?” The 

girl rested her hands on the counter 
‘and looked across at the customer. He was 
-a middle-aged man; his hair was beginning 
to turn gray, his hands were work-hardened, 
and the nails were scarred and broken. His 
clothes were shabby, and he wore a short, 
unkempt beard. 

“T want a ’rithmetic, please.” 

“What kind?” The girl turned toward 
the shelves. 

The man did not answer. 

“ What kind, please?” 

“T don’t know.” 

The girl turned back. “We have two 
kinds, you know,” she explained, “one for 
the town and one for the country schools. 
Is the child going to school in town or in 
the country, and what grade will he be in?” 

“He—he ain’t going to school.” The 
man flushed, then looked up into the girl’s 
eyes. What he saw there caused him to 
lean across the counter toward her. 

“T’ll tell you the truth; I’m going to study 
it myself. I ain’t got any education, and 
I’m going to get one. When I was a boy I 
didn’t think learning amounted to nothing, 
and I wouldn’t go to school what little 
chance I had. But when I grew up I seen 
what a fool I was, and how I couldn’t be 
nothing ’thout I knowed something; but I 
thought it was too late then, and so I fooled 
along for twenty years more. Now I know 
it ain’t never too late, and though I am 
going on forty-five, I’m going to have a 
education if it can be got. I don’t have 
much time to learn, for I have to keep 
hustling to make a living for six children; 
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but work or no work, I’m going to learn 
something. So if you'll tell me what ’rith- 
metic to get, and what other books I'll need 
to start on, I’ll be thankful.” 

The girl, with a little lump in her throat 
and her eyes smarting, turned back to the 
shelves. 
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HOW TO USE THE BIBLE. 





When in sorrow, read John 14. 
When men fail you, read Psalm 27, 
When you have sinned, read Ps.. 51. 
When you worry, read Matt. 6: 19-34. 
Before church service, read Ps. 84. 
When you are in danger, read Ps, 91. 
When you have the blues, read Ps. 34. 
When God seems far away, read Psalm 
139. 
When you are discouraged, read Isaiah 
40. | 
If you want to be fruitful, read John 15. 
When doubts come upon you, try John 
e207. 


When you are lonely or fearful, read 
Psalm 23. : 

When you forget your blessings, read 
Psalm 103. 

For Jesus’ idea of a Christian, read 
Matthew 5. 


For James’ idea of religion, read James 
I: 19-27. 

When your faith needs stirring, read 
Hebrews I1. 

When you feel down and out, read 
Romans 8: 31-39. 

When you want courage for your task, 
read Joshua 1. 

When the world seems bigger than God, 
read Psalm go. 

When you want rest and peace, read 
Matthew 11: 25-30. 

When you want Christian assurance, read 
Romans 8: 1-30. 

For Paul’s secret of happiness, read Col- 
Ossians 3: 12-17. 

When you leave home for labor or travel, 
read Psalm 121. 

When you grow bitter or critical, read I 
Corinthians, 13. 

When your prayers grow narrow or 
selfish, read Psalm 67. 

For Paul’s idea of Christianity, read II 
Corinthians 5: 15-19. 

For Paul’s rules on how to get along with 
men, read Romans 12. 

When you think of investments and re- 
turns, read Mark 10: 17-31. 

For a great invitation and a great oppor- 
tunity, read Isaiah 55. 

For Jesus’ idea of prayer, read Luke 11: 
1-13, Matthew 6: 5-15. 

For the prophet’s picture of worship that 
counts, read Isaiah 58: I-12. 
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For the prophet’s idea of religion, read 
Isaiah 1: 10-18, Micah 6: 

Why not follow Psalm 119: 11 and hide 
some of these in your memory? 


iin 


HOW GRANDPA GOT HIS CLOTHES. 








OW delighted he had been with that 

first pair of pantaloons! And mam- 

ma had been so particular when she made 

them, to put in a tiny hip pocket, “just 

like papa’s!” But now, sad to relate, a 

very little hole was making itself seen in 
the knee. 

“Next time I have a suit, I’m going to 
have store clothes!” exclaimed Willie ra- 
diantly. “Papa says I may, and that I 
can go with him down to the Banner Cloth- 
ing Store to pick them out.” 

“ Store clothes!” laughed grandpa, slyly. 
“Why, I thought no clothes in the world 
could ever come up to the suit you’re wear- 
ing, and mamma made those; no store 
clothes about them! ” 

“ But—but—grandpa,” replied Willie, 
hesitatingly, “I’m older now, and it’s time 
I had pantaloons bought like papa’s. See 
I'm most as tall as he is now!” 

“When I was a boy,” continued grand- 
pa, “They didn’t have such a thing as 
store clothes.” 

“Didn’t!” exclaimed Willie, with wide- 
open eyes. “Why, where did they get 
them?” 

“Right at home,” replied grandpa, 
amused at the expression on Willie’s face. 
“They were all home-made! ” 

“When they got big, real big, like 
Brother Ned and papa and you, they didn’t 
have to have their mothers make their 
clothes—did they?” 

“No, not always their mothers,” replied 
grandpa, smiling. “When I was a boy, 
there used to be tailors and tailoresses, 
whose business it was to go about the coun- 
try, from place to place, to cut and make 
enough clothes to last the men-folks a year. 

“They always carried with them their 
own needles, shears, and tailors’ goose, 
which. was larger than an ordinary flat- 
iron. This was used for pressing the large 
seams, and was called a tailor’s goose be- 
cause of its goose-like form. Sometimes a 
tailor remained at one house three or four 
weeks before he got his work done.” 

“Did they board themselves?” ‘asked 
Willie, seriously. 

“No; they boarded in the family, and 
often took meat, beans, and vegetables in 
payment for their work; for in those days 
money was scarce in farmers’ families.” 

“But where did they get their cloth, 
grandpa?” 





“The cloth, too, was raised’on the farm. 
That is, we raised the flax and kept sheep. 
After the flax got ripe, it was pulled and 
spread on the grass; it was kept for some 
time till the vegetable fibers separated. It 
was then gathered up and kept till cold 
weather, when it was made ready for use. 

“The rough and fine tow were always 
separated. The rough was usually woven 
into coarse towels, while the finer sort was 
spun, and woven into some very good cloth, 
some of which was made into mens’ shirts. 

“ After the sheep were sheared, the wool 
was washed and made ready to be manufac- 
tured into the cloth for our garments. 

“The cloth was also colored at home. 
That for everyday use was usually blue 
and white, or a reddish brown. That for 
our Sunday suits was for the most part 
gray. So you see, our clothes were home- 
made, through and through.” 

“But you had store shoes—didn’t you, 
grandpa?” 

“No more than were our clothes. Many 
families prepared their own leather, and 
cobblers, just like tailors, went about from 
house to house every fall and fitted each 
member of the family to shoes. We didn’t 
have as many pairs as you do. We had 
but one pair a year, and these we had to 
make last.” 

“ But didn’t you ever get tired of having 
everything home-made?” asked Willie, 
curiously. 

“No, indeed!” laughed grandpa, eayly’ 
“for when I was a boy we didn’t 
anything different.” Sunday School Times. 





CHILD’S EFFORT AT SELF-CONTROL 





A VERY young child will often show a 

leaning to self-control. For instance, | 
the little boy of 20 months, walking in the 
garden, saying to himself, “ Sonny, darling, 
mind nettles,” is a quaint "example of mimi- 
cry of the mother’s fashion of control. The 
conclusion of Sully and other eminent psy- 
chologists is that all children show from 
the first a rudiment of true law-abiding- 
ness, which exists side by side and struggles 
with the childish love of liberty and rebel- 
liousness. And this is a force of the great- 
est consequence to the disciplinarian. It is 
something which takes side in the child’s 
breast with the reasonableness of the par- 
ent’s governing, and it secures in many 
cases a ready compliance with a large part 
of the discipline that must be enforced. If, 
however, we are unreasonable in our gov- 
erning, this force is completely overpow- 
ered by the natural love of liberty and the 
child’s sense of injustice, which will make 
him rebel. We must always try to take ad- 
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vantage of the child’s natural impulse which 
makes for order. This can be trained 
through play and through example—it can- 
not be done, successfully by precept. They 
will also often make rules for their own 
action and often mete our punishment to 
themselves. For instance, the child who 
came limping into the schoolroom explained, 
when asked why she limped: “It was very 
naughty of me to disobey you, so I put my 
right shoe on my left foot and my left shoe 
on my right foot.” If you are too severe 
in your discipline you may develop a tend- 
ency to tell untruths to evade, to shirk con- 
sequences, and to a general feeling of not 
caring whether commands are obeyed. No- 
body is so reckless as the child-rebel; when 
the fit is on him he pays not the least atten- 
tion to the most awful warnings. One little 
offender of four, mentioned by Sully, when 
he was reminded by his sister—two years 
older—that he would be shut out from 
heaven, retorted impiously: “I don’t care,” 
adding, for reasons best known to himself, 
“Uncle won’t go; I’ll stay with him.” 

. All instances of childish ways and say- 
ings have their interest and humorous side, 
but they also have their lesson for elders. 


-— 
> 


PUBLICITY FOR SCHOOL 





NEEDS. 





FRANK publicity in securing the co- 
operation of the community in the 
work of the schools is urged by Dr. W. S. 
Deffenbaugh, of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, in a report on “School Progress in 
the Smaller Cities,” just issued. 

School boards, he says, that are manag- 
ing the schools ably and honestly do not 
fear to turn on the searchlight. The senti- 
ment is growing among school boards that 
the public should know how its money is 
expended. In the most progressive schools, 
the board and the superintendent are pre- 
senting facts to the people either in printed 
reports, in newspaper articles, or by both. 

Some schoolmen, however, object to fur- 
nishing the newspapers with school infor- 
mation on the ground that they are thereby 
advertising themselves. A superintendent 
who was complaining about lack of interest 
among the parents in the schools of his 
city was asked whether he reported the 
progress of the schools through the local 
papers. He replied that he did not believe 
in advertising himself. He failed to grasp 
the idea that school news is not for the 
purpose of boosting a superintendent; be- 
sides being legitimate news, it calls atten- 
tion to the needs of the work of the school 
so that the school may become more effi- 
cient. 
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In several cities, as Fredonia, Kansas, 
there is an educational issue of the local 
paper. In some other cities there are 
daily school news notes. On the whole, 
the public is becoming better informed re- 
garding the schools than it was a few 
years ago. The tendency is toward greater 
publicity by means of printed reports and 
newspaper articles. 

That the schools can work to advantage 
through women’s civic improvement clubs 
and through parent-teacher associations has 
been thoroughly demonstrated in many of 
the smaller cities. Such clubs are often 
instrumental in the introduction of kinder- 
gartens, manual training, and domestic 
science. The superintendent of one school 
utilized the women’s clubs of the city by 
asking that each club give some considera- 
tion to the question, What can be done to 
improve the efficiency of your schools? 
Eoch club discussed the question and sent 
a representative to present to the teachers 
the ideas of the club. In the opinion of 
the superintendent of schools in that city, 
the plan aroused interest among the women 
of the city in better schools. 

These and other plans for arousing in- 
terest in school work are discussed in the 
fourth chapter, first volume, of the report 
for 1914 of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. This is obtained as a separate publi- 
cation. 





DENATURED MEN OF THE FUTURE. 


pe paras ta of eminence have lately 
produced on paper the man of the 
future by synthetic chemistry, and Edison 
tells us something more about him. He 
will be sleepless, it seems. “A million 
years from now he won’t go to bed at all.” 

This man of the future is rapidly becom- 
ing a fearsome object to contemplate. 
There will not be so much as a single spot 
where he is vulnerable. Sociologic Bur- 
banks and crudite eugenists will acclaim 
their final triumph in the evolution of 
a creature that is the vital embodiment of 
the conservation of energy. He will do 
everything perfectly. He will have the 
rhythm of a sonata and the balance of a 
gyrescope. He will never get angry when a 
shoestring breaks or a collar button disap- 
pears. He will neither laugh at a joke nor 
be moved to tears by anything distressful. 

For he will not be disconcerted and en- 
cumbered by a soul. Therefore he will © 
recognize no church and need no religion. 
The old superstition of the family will have 
distintegrated, and marriage will become 
a purely casual association. Some sort of 
“pound,” run by the central government 
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that runs everything else, will accommodate 
the children upon their graduation from 
the incubator. It will be a fumigated, 
sterilized, germless world, where there are 
no diseases, and housekeeping cares— 
chiefly aboard houseboats of the air—will 
be reduced to a frictionless minimum. No 
time will be wasted at meals; a pill from a 
bottle will support life for many days, and 
so there will be no public banquets and 
no after-dinner speaking. That is one of 
the few things the denatured man of the 
future will have to be thankful for, 

Who desires to live in such a world? If 
the prophets and reformers are right they 
can have this new creation to themselves. 
Nobody else wants it. Better this earth as 
we know it, with its poetry and pathos, its 
laughter and romance, its love and compas- 
sion, its World’s Series and various other 
unnecessary noises, than an earth given 
over to bloodless automata moving about 
as in a vacum created by a bell-jar, de- 
humanized abstractions instead of men.— 
Ledger. 


ie 
te 





SAD PLIGHT OF THE BABY. 





“Poor little John Jacob Astor!” A sym- 
pathetic sigh was breathed by persons in- 
terested in proper child training when they 
learned that the small Astor infant, who 
won’t be 3 years old until August, is un- 
able to live on $20,000 a year. And a part 
of the sympathy included the young mother, 
Mrs. Madeleine Talmage Force Astor, who 
probably will have to ask the Surrogate’s 
Court of New York to increase the al- 
lowance to a more respectable amount, say 
$30,000 anyway. Why, his toys alone cost 
almost $5000! ‘ 

It was this last item that most interested 
Miss Olive May Wilson, of Jenkintown, the 
“Santa Claus girl” to hundreds of poor 
youngsters. 

“Some toys!” Miss Wlson exclaimed. 
“T’d like to see them. I could buy 1000 
toys for kiddies with $100. Well, I simply 
can’t miss this opportunity. I am going 
to write Mrs. Astor at once to ask if John 
Jacob could give me some of his old ones— 
and he must have stacks of them—for some 
other youngsters. I really can’t stop won- 
dering what that child’s toys must be like. 
It is all we have been talking about all day 
long.” 

And while the “Santa Claus girl” was 
getting ready to write to Mrs. Astor, Mrs. 
Joseph R. Wilson, of the Home and School 
League, expressed her sympathy for both 
John Jacob and his mother. 

“T am sorry for the Astor baby and his 
young mother,” she said. “If Mrs. Astor 
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could only attend one meeting of a Home 
and School League she would learn some- 
thing.” The sad plight of the Astor baby 
—— deep sympathy throughout the 
and. 


Ss 
—— 


COUNTRY SCHOOL SANITATION. 





Ts Illinois Medical Journal hasan ar- 

ticle from State Supt. Francis G. Blair 
on the Health of School Children from 
which these paragraphs are taken: 

The law of Illinois makes the superin- 
tendent of public instruction the supervisor 
of all the common and public schools of 
Illinois. It makes him the adviser of school 
officers. On this legal authority he has ap- 
pointed two country school supervisors who 
are working to better the physical and in- 
structional conditions of the one-room coun- 
try schools. Two diplomas are prepared by 
the State department, one for a standard 
one-room school and the other fora su- 
perior one-room school, The standard 
diploma is awarded to any school which 
meets a certain minimum requirement. 
This minimum standard requirement as it 
relates to the physical and sanitary condi- 
tions is as follows: 

Yard and outbuildings: 1. Ample play- 
ground. 2. Good approaches to the house. 
3. Two well-kept, widely separated out- 
houses. 4. Convenient fuel houses, 

The schoolhouse: 1. House well built, in 
good repair, and painted. 2. Good founda- 
examine personally the physical equipment. 
tion. 3. Well lighted. 4. Attractive in- 
terior decorations. 5. Good blackboards— 
some suitable for small children. 6. Heated 
with jacketed stove in corner, or a room 
heater and ventilator in corner, or base- 
ment furnace which brings clean air in 
through the furnace and removes foul air 
from the room. 7. Floor and interior clean 
and tidy. 8. Desks suitable for children of 
all ages, properly placed. 9. Sanitary water 
supply. 

In order to secure the superior diploma 
the following additional requirements must 
be met: 

Grounds: 1. Playgrounds at least one-half 
acre and kept in good condition. 2. Some 
trees and shrubs. 3. Well or cistern and 
sanitary drinking appliances. 

House: 1. Separate cloakrooms for boys 
and girls. 2. Lighted from one side or 
from one side and the rear. 3. Heated with 
basement or room furnace, which brings in 
pure and removes foul air. 

The country school supervisors go into — 
the counties on invitation of the county 
supefintendent. They visit the schools and 
Along with the diploma goes a label which 
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is prepared by the department of public in- 
struction for the door of the schoolhouse. 
The label has printed in gold on a black 
background “Standard School” or “Su- 
perior School,” in such type that it can be 
read at a distance of from 200 to 300 yards, 

This appeal to local pride has been far 
more successful than was anticipated when 
the plan was formulated. The supervisors 
have awarded diplomas to several thousand 
standard schools, and a number of diplomas 
have been awarded to superior schools. 

These diplomas are renewable for five 
years. Each year there must be an inves- 
tigation to see whether the school has been 
kept up to the standard. If in any instance 
‘the pupils, teachers, or directors grow in- 
different and allow the equipment to de- 
teriorate, the diploma is withdrawn. It is 
believed that this plan not only improves 
the condition in schools able to meet the 
requirements and receive the diploma, but 
it goes farther and improves certain condi- 
tions in many schools that can not meet all 
the requirements. 


— 


“SMOTHERERS.” 








HE name “‘smotherers” lends itself admir- 
ably to that class of educators who prey 
upon the ideas and enthusiasm of others. 
The “‘smotherers” do not always intend the 
injury they inflict; but their thoughtlessness 
does not save them from our classification. 
The “greater-than-thou”’ and “know-it-all’’ 
air which they use to overwhelm the young 
enthusiast acts like the vapor or smoke that 
smothers the one who comes in contact with 
it. Many valuable educators have been lost 
to us, because they were smothered before 
they reached that period in their educational 
career where they learned to keep their ideas 
and theories to themselves. Had we en- 
couraged the young man and the young 
woman in their enthusiasm for the cause of 
education our ranks would be strong today. 
But no, our own importance was so great 
that we simply ridiculed their ideas which were 
backed up by the enthusiasm of youth, and 
tried to sell them ‘“something-just-as-good”’ 
of our own invention, and away they went, 
discouraged, smothered.- 

“Smotherers” may be found in every de- 
partment of educational work. Teachers, 
supervisors, superintendents, school board 
members, are often guilty; but we think so 
little in terms of “the other fellow” that we 
never realize the damage for which we are to 
blame. A lad of eight or ten years found a 
flower while on his way to school. It was a 
dandelion. He thought he had a prize, so he 
carried it in triumph to his teacher. As soon 
as the school doors opened he rushed into the 
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building, his eyes sparkling and his cheeks 
aglow. ‘Teacher,” he cried, “I have found 
a dandelion.’”’ The teacher took the flower 
and without giving it a second thought tossed 
it into the waste-basket. The lad told his 
playmate about what the teacher did, after 
school that day, and added: “Bety’r life I 
don’t take another.” The boy had been effec- 
tually smothered. No more notice will he 
take of the flowers on his way to school. 
What’s the use? “She chucked it into the 
waste paper basket.” 

The teacher comes with her ideas to the 
supervisor, and the supervisor in turn to the 
superintendent, and the superintendent to the 
school board, and in the same manner as the 
boy with-the flower. Let us take the case of 
the supervisor for example. She had just dis- 
covered a condition which appeared to her 
deplorable. She worked out a plan to remedy 
the evil and hurried to the superintendent afire 
with her scheme. The superintendent re- 
ceived her with a cordial smile, so without 
waiting she launched out upon her plan for 
improving her department. When she had 
just about reached the climax of her little 
speech, the ‘“‘super”’ interrupted: ‘‘Oh, yes, 
that would be a good thing, but you had 
better wait a while. The condition of which 
you speak I know exists, and has existed for 
some time past. I guess we can stand it a 
while longer. Don’t worry about the matter, 
we will attend to it later.” The form of the 
supervisor became limp, a lump arose in her 
throat, and she left the office—smothered. 
Never again will she rush in where angels 
would not tread. Her service to that com- 
munity was just about ordinary, or average, 
and the school board decided at the close of 
the year that Miss So-and-so, the supervisor, 
was not efficient. 

It is not necessary for me to illustrate fur- 
ther, for there are enough incidents of smoth- 
ering within the experience of every educator 
to serve my purpose. The failure of any one 
of us to appreciate and encourage the enthu- 
siasm in any other individual is little short of 
criminal. We may not favor a certain idea 
or theory, but we must not say or do anything 
that will smother the spirit back of it. We 
need more young educators, sparkling with 
enthusiasm for the work, conscious of their 
ability through exercise of their ideas in our 
schools. They will make mistakes, but just 
as big mistakes have been made by older 
heads in the past. Let us build a broader 
platform which will give us a view of greater 
achievements in the future than the past has 
dreamed of, achievements that are possible 
only under greater freedom of expression for 
the ideas and theories of our young men and 
young women. Don’t kill the enthusiasm of 
others because it is not formed in that great 
“know-it-all” establishment, called “self.” 
—American Exchange. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 





[* discussing the matter, Supt. Dyer, of 
Boston, says teachers should know at 
the end of a year’s or of a term’s work 
whether a child is sufficiently advanced to 
move on or not. “An examination may 
not be a true test of ability, and the steady 
plodder may have a record for work done 
far higher than a pupil well able to cram 
before the final test. Of course if the 
parents are not satisfied with the teacher’s 
judgment they may ask for an examina- 
tion, but only under such circumstances 
will it be required. The passing of ex- 
aminations does not mean elimination of 
tests, weekly, monthly or even tri-monthly. 
These are often given unexpectedly and 
are as much for the purpose of showing 
the teacher whether she is making her sub- 
ject clear as for the purpose of gauging the 
pupil’s knowledge. With the new plan a 
pupil may be advanced at any time, first to 
a higher division in his grade and then into 
a higher grade. In Boston not only are 
there divisions in a room, but there are 
dozens of special classes for scholars who 
for one reason or another need individual 
assistance. Provision is made for the pupil 
who does not come up to the standard to 
take work during the Summer. The schools 
are now in session and are becoming popu- 
lar. Promotion almost invariably comes 
after a few weeks in the Summer school.” 





FAVORITE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 





REV, FLOYD W. TOMKINS, 





WE have favorite chapters and verses 
and many of us also have favorite 
books of the Bible. In one sense they are 
all favorite books, for every part of the 
Bible is precious to the Christian, and the 
older we grow the more we delight in the 
various divisions of God’s Word, each hav- 
ing its own peculiar message. We love the 
historical books because they picture so 
wonderfully the early life of God’s people. 
We love the prophetical books because they 
bring us such splendid warnings and such 
noble exhortations. We love the poetical 
books, which seem to sing for us our emo- 
tions which we have no power to express, 
And above all other parts of the Bible we 
love the Gospels, for they tell the “old, old 
story,” which we never grow weary of 
hearing. It is hard to select favorite books 
in the midst of this profusion of richness. 
Yet there are times when we need one 
thing rather than another. Even in our 
physical nature, when we crave some one 
kind of food it proves that there is a want 
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that this food alone can satisfy. So in spiri- 
tual things there are especial demands 
which call for special supplies, and God 
has these supplies ready; therein lies one 
of the many proofs of Bible inspiration. 

If I am studying the history of nations, 
for instance, and wish to note the influence 
of religion upon national life, I turn to the 
Books of the Kings, or the Chronicles, and 
learn the lesson from God Himself. Or if 
I have to write a helpful letter to some one 
who is in doubt, or perhaps in danger, I 
turn to the Epistles of the New Testament, 
especially those of St. Paul who dealt with 
so many kinds of people, and I find at once 
an example and an inspiration for letter 
writing. Or yet again, 1 feel my emotions 
dead and cannot seem to arouse them to 
earnest prayer and praise, and then I turn 
to the Psalms or to some of the great chap- 
ters of Isaiah, and lo! the Holy Spirit puts 
words into my mouth and my cold heart is 
made worshipful. All this would be won- 
derful did we not know that the Bible is 
God’s message, designed to help us in all 
of our common experiences. 

Some of the books of the Bible have an 
especial lesson to carry. The Book of 
Esther, for instance, teaches loyalty. Job 
teaches patience, and the power of God to 
protect us. St. John’s Epistles are essen- 
tially messages of love—love for God and 
for men. Romans gives us strong doctrine, 
while St. Jude warns us against false teach- 
ings. It is well for us to have a clear idea 
of the general teaching of each book, and 
then we will know where to go when we 
have any especial need. Dr. Campbell Mor- 
gan has two or three volumes which are very 
helpful in this particular and I am glad to 
commend them. The title is “The Ana- 
lyzed Bible.” 

Personally, I love most the books which 
bring my Christ near to me through His 
words and works, or through His ex- 
periences for my sake. In the early days 
when signs were often used to express 
ideas, they had symbols for each of the four 
Gospels. St. Matthew was marked by the 
lion, because Jesus Christ was the “ Lion of 
the Tribe of Judah,” and overcame all His 
enemies, not by destruction, indeed, but by 
salvation. St. Mark was symbolized by the 
figure of a man, because his gospel depicts 
so clearly the humanity of our Lord. St. 
Luke has the ox as its symbol, for the ox 
was the sacrificial animal among the Jews, 
and St. Luke brings before us the wonder 
of Christ’s sacrifice upon the cross. St. 
John’s gospel was marked by the eagle, be- 
cause of the penetrating words of his writ- 
ings and the strength of the Master’s mes- 
sage, especially in the five chapters (13- 
17), which are the Christian’s especial de- 
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light. The more we study the gospels the 
more impressed we must be by the person of 
Christ and by the power of His life, and we 
learn how He is still with us to help and 
bless. 

We must guard against choosing certain 
books, however, and neglecting others. 
Most of us almost instinctively read the 
Gospels or the Psalms, and as instinctively 
turn from Leviticus, Numbers and Deuter- 
onomy. Yet these last three books are full 
of real instruction for our daily living and 
also full of significance as regards the work 
of Christ. Those who were fortunate 
enough to hear Miss Saxe in her Bible lec- 
tures during Mr. Sunday’s visit will recall 
how clearly she showed the meaning, spiri- 
tually interpreted, of all the Old Testament, 
the laws and even the most minute direc- 
tions given in these early books to the Is- 
raelites. 
them, to find rules having to do with our 
daily duties—cleanliness, purity, health, ex- 
ercise, guiding of children and business. 
Nothing in the Bible is without significance, 
and we can well afford to read these early 
laws and apply their message, spiritually 
understood, to our own lives, remembering 
how God thus shows His loving interest in 
all that we have to do; for He wants us to 
be healthy, happy, kind and unselfish. 

There is one other lesson for us, namely, 
the effort we should make to find Christ in 
every book, either by prophecy or by illus- 
tration. For instance, we have the Re- 
deemer referred to in the very first part of 
Genesis, where God tells Adam that his 
Seed should bruise the serpent’s head, while 
the serpent should wound His heel. That 
means that Christ, born of a woman, would 
defeat Satan, even though Satan would 
cause His crucifixion. And again, when 
God clothed Adam and Eve He gave them 
coats of skin; that implies the killing of 
some animal, a sheep probably; and so we 
have the early declaration that we shall be 
clothed in the garment of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, for He was the Lamb of God Who 
takes away the sins of the world. So the 
Ark which Noah built was a type of Christ’s 
family—His Church, His Kingdom, Joseph 
was a type of the Master, and so was Elijah. 
In every book of the Bible we can see 
Christ, and almost in every place, and we 
only really have a favorite book when we 
love it because it brings the dear Lord near 
to us. 

If, as we learn the truth, we live, 

True love to God the truth will give; 
Spirit Divine! do Thou interpret all, 

Till God’s Word with divine control 

Reign like a soul within a soul, 

And prove us children when on God we call. 
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LEADERS OF MEN. 


E rides to a fall who rides alone. In 

a world of men the first lesson and 

the last is that strength (though it may 

drink deep of solitudes) best works out its 

dreams by twofold, sevenfold, tenfold, hun- 

dredfold, or multifold association. If you 

cannot “get along” with others, you are 

next door to uselessness, where oppor- 
tunity never knocks or knocks in vain. 

The soloist, who would incorporate him- 
self dwells in a fool’s paradise. The im- 
pregnable castle of his conceit, with a moat 
round about and the portcullis fallen, keeps 
him from rude buffets, but exterminates 
his very soul. He forgets how to talk with 
men, to work with men, to hold them and 
to guide them—and above all to hear them 
and find out that there are better men in 
many branching directions than he is. 

If a man’s friends are all of a stripe, it 
is a misfortune. If, instead of dealing 
faithful wounds, they empty a sirupy dilu- 
tion from the cruse of flattery upon his 
head, a deluge of bats and ashes were better 
for him. Nothing turns men from a man 
more quickly in disgust than an inordinate 
vainness. Nothing brings a subcutaneous 
irritation sooner than one man’s roaring in- 
sistence that his way is the only way. He 
who never defers, who does not bow to ad- 
vice, who must be all there is in sight, is 
lost. And for him to grow overfond of 
the sound of his own voice is fatal. 

Estimable and even noble souls succumb 
to the temptation of free advertising. 
Such notoriety as Edward R. Sill, that 
subtle and beautiful spirit, spent most of 
his lifetime dodging, they hospitably enter- 
tain if they do not with a positive affec- 
tion court it. Verily, so many of the good 
and the great have feet of clay when they 
descry a chance for however faint an ad- 
umbration of their names. 

Some lofty ones profess a magnificent, 
austere aloofness, saying, “I dwell apart 
and will not dull my palm with the common 
herd, because whatsoever is popular is 
base.” They announce their scorn of trav- 
eling with the crowd. They strike out like 
herculean swimmers in an angry sea, to 
buffet their own way to a rock of salvation, 
proud of an incorrigible independence. To 
lead, they hold, their minds must navigate 
the unplumbed abysses of interstellar space 
traversed only by the line of sight of the 
astronomer. They must, on some high 
lonely tower like Milton’s pensive man, out- 
watch the Bear. They must be the apex 
of some unclimbable pagoda. There is no 
harm in gathering as many handfuls of 
star-dust as you please, if you will but build 
a road on earth with them. 
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Work for your own glory, and not for 
the serving, and your back is toward the 
light. It is strange how little most of the 
men whose names will reverberate a hun- 
dred years from now seem to care about 
making a noise in this day and generation. 
They are too intent upon the visualized ob- 
jective, the finished product at the far end 
of all their moil and turmoil, to care much 
whether men throw hats in the air with 
huzzas while they risk pneumonia from rid- 
ing in an open vehicle doffing and bowing. 
They can afford to leave all that to the 
politician of the glad hand and the plenti- 
ful cigars. They are democratic enough, 
but they do not trade upon an effusive affa- 
bility to establish in men’s eyes their quali- 
ties of prudence and firmness and fitness 
to be trusted that point to them as leaders 
of men. 


is 
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A BRAVE LITTLE SOLDIER. 


BY FRANCIS M. MORTON, 








GREAT surgeon from across the sea 
was visiting in a small Southern city, 
and because he knew so much about some 
kinds of disease all of the hospitals and 
doctors within reach wanted his help. One 
morning he was visiting, with a doctor, the 
different wards of a children’s hospital. 
The morning was close and warm and the 
sky outside was heavy and gray, as if a storm 
might break at any minute. The sick child- 
ren were nervous and restless and fretful, 
while the crippled ones complained of every- 
thing and soon grew tired of books and pic- 
- tures. 

The hospital was not out in the green 
fields or down by the seashore, but right in 
the heart of the city, where low roofs and 
other houses and a strip of blue sky made 
up the outlook from the windows. 
the house doctors and the nurses looked 
fagged out and tired and the great surgeon 
seemed depressed by it all. 

“You’ve no business with a hospital down 
here in the city,” he said sharply, “and es- 
pecially a hospital for children!” 

“Well, you mustn’t blame me for that!” 
said the doctor irritably, and they might have 
gone on and said more that was quite as 
useless, only just then a wonderful mock- 
ing-bird poured out his rich whistling song 
all through the dark building. 

The surgeon stopped short and listened, 
and soft lights came into his steely blue 
eyes and little tender smiles began settling 
down on his rugged face. “A nightingale, 
here in this country? ” he said wonderingly. 
“No, it must be your Southern mocking- 
bird that I’ve read so much about. How 
wonderful it is! It makes one believe in 
angels!” 


A BRAVE LITTLE SOLDIER. 
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“Tt’s a little human bird,” answered the 
doctor with a tender softness in his voice. 
“ That’s our Little Soldier.” 

“A ‘soldier in a children’s hospital?’ 
ene the surgeon. “I don’t understand 
that.” 

“ Well, you know there are two kinds of 
soldiers,” said the doctor. “One kind wear 
bright uniforms with gold lace and shining 
swords and go marching off to war; and 
the other kind wear no uniforms at all, but 
just stay at home and face their duty every 
day as it comes along. Our Little Soldier 
is one of this kind.” 

Then the doctor led the way to where a 
small boy with a thin white face sat by an 
open window. One leg was all bound up in 
a iron brace and little twinges of pain now 
and then flew over his sensitive face, but a 
brave light shown out of his.true blue eyes, 
and the most beautiful bird music came out 
of his little whistling throat. The great 
surgeon tiptoed softly over to where the 
Little Soldier sat, and touching him gently 
8 the arm said, “ How do you do it, my 
lad?” 

“Oh,” said the boy, smiling as best he 
could, “it’s the pain that makes me do it so 
much. You know when you are hurting 
very, very much you just can’t be quiet, 
and if you don’t whistle you have to groan, 
and whistling seems much braver, and then 
its much nicer for other people who have to 
listen to you. On days when the leg doesn’t 
hurt so much I can read to the other fellows 
in here or I can paint pictures, but when the 
pain is too bad I can’t do anything but 
whistle or groan, and whistling seems 
better ! ” 

Then the great surgeon from over seas 
threw his head back to keep some tears from 
spilling out of his steely blue eyes, and tak- 
ing a small iron cross from the inside of his 
coat he stooped over and pinned it on the 
shabby little coat of the brave Little Soldier. 

“There, my boy,” he said tenderly, 
“there’s the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
from my country. My king gave it to me 
for a trifling service, and I thought I was 
proud of it; but to-day I have met a man 
who shames my courage and deserves it 
more than I.” 

The Little Soldier said, “Thank you!” 
very sweetly, and then as the two men left 
the building they noticed the other children 
had quit fretting, and the house doctors and 
nurses were smiling or chatting good-natur- 
edly together, while the golden music filled 
the place with happiness. 

“Tt’s always that way,” said the doctor, 
with a little choke in his voice. “We are 
doing what we can for the little chap and 
hoping and praying for him to get well, but 
all we can do isn’t half what he does for 
us.”—S. S. Times. 
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REFINED SPEECH IN THE HOME. 


BY ALICE URBAN. 





Savorinc of the “other days” of care- 
ful speech is the announcement of a five- 
year old Bostonian concerning the “ swear- 
ing” proclivities of her young brother. 
“He said ‘ain’t,’” she declared‘in tearful 
humiliation. The little Puritan didn’t know 
about the fine-print note in the grammar 
that reluctantly acknowledges “ain’t” as 
the legitimate contraction of “am _ not,” 
but she was a true adherent of good usage, 
and to her acute sense of propriety her 
brother’s “I ain’t, either,” was a profan- 
ity to be blacklisted along with such ille- 
gitimate expressions as “ He ain’t, either,” 
“She ain’t, either,” “It ain’t, either.” 

In this day of exacting technique in the 
other arts, the neglect of technique in the 
English language is surprising. How sel- 
dom does one find in the home the serious 
practice of speech! Nor are we as a people 
unconscious of this neglect. We regret the 
limited vocabulary that keeps us to the 
level of the colloquial and welcomes the 
slangy phrase as a refreshing means of re- 
lief. And as parents, we shrink from such 
brusqué rejoinders as “ Cut it out” or such 
senseless interpolations as “ Good night!” 
that fall from our daughter’s lips quite as 
glibly as from the lips of her brother. 

“Times have changed,” we sigh. “We 
were brought up to speak grammatically.” 
Our grandmothers saw to that—as did our 
mothers. “Why,” says one mother sin- 
cerely troubled because of the careless 
speech of her daughters, “ my grandmother 
never went to school a day after she was 
nine years old, but no one ever heard her 
make a grammatical error.” 

“ But,” she was asked, “how was your 
grandmother able to speak correctly with 
such meager instruction?” 

“By studying her grammar, her Bible 
and her classics,’ was the immediate an- 
swer. Further discussion brought out the 
fact that this grandmother not only sought 
a refined expression, but that she practiced 
the art of expression as well, and saw that 
those about her practiced it. 

Until parents in the home insist as dili- 
gently on the practice of the English lan- 
guage as they insist on the practice of 
music and other accomplishments, we shall 
have talking-by-ear sons and daughters, 
grammatically imperfect and rhetorically 
rough. Rather to be desired is the pseudo- 
cultured state of that little Bostonian, to 
whom “ ain’t” was a “swear word,” than 
that out-of-tune condition which carelessly 
accepts with equanimity from the rosy lips 
of our otherwise gently-bred daughters the 
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barbarous “He don’t,” “It’s hers,” and— 
yes, the jarring “ Now, what do you think 
it!” or the alarming “Go chase yourself!” 

“What are our schools doing?” com- 
plain the parents. “Why don’t they teach 
the children, especially the grown boys and 
girls, to speak correctly?” 

Is it because to the present-day teacher 
the spirit of simple expression is lost in 
the effort to bring out the so-called larger 
critical appreciation of literary form and 
motive? This explanation was suggested 
to one who recently listened to a critical 
analysis of a classic given by a high school 
pupil in the loose, slangy phrases of cur- 
rent everyday speech. 

If our schools are passing through an 
ungrammatical period, as some claim, then 
doubly does there rest upon the parents the 
responsibility of preserving refined speech 
in the home.—Continent. 


MR. EDISON’S EYES. 








GREAT many Americans who never 
have seen Mr. Edison feel an inti- 
mate personal thankfulness that his eyes 
were not injured by the solution of potash 
which spattered into them. For Mr, Edi- 
son’s eyes and brain, to a peculiar degree, 
belong to the whole American people. He 
has served and is serving us mightily. As 
chairman of the naval inventions board we 
expect him to add to our ability to fight - 
in the same manner in which he has added 
to our power to see at night by his incan- 
descent lamp, and to our power to hear 
recorded speech by his phonograph. Mr. 
Edison is one of the few men to whom Stev- 
enson’s words on the vanity of human busi- 
ness do not apply. Of most persons it is 
quite true: “That a man should publish 
three or thirty articles a year, that he should 
finish or not finish his great allegorical pic- 
ture, are questions of little interest to the 
world. The ranks of life are full, and al- 
though a thousand fall there are always 
some to go into the breach. Suppose 
Shakespeare had been knocked on the head 
some dark night in Sir Thomas Lucy’s pre- 
serves, the world would have wagged on 
better or worse, the pitcher gone to the well, 
the scythe to the corn and the student to his 
book, and no one been any the wiser of the 
loss.” Applied to Shakespeare or to Edi- 
son, Stevenson’s remarks seem quite un- 
true. Both have added a trifle to the live- 
ableness of life, and as long as human 
pleasure seems worth while the eyes of a 
man who can add to it will be worth pre- 
serving. For though blind, Milton wrote, 
“ They also serve who only stand and wait,” 
he knew well that they serve much more 
who nimbly move and think.—Ledger. 
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SALT OF THE EARTH 


HERE are few more important minerals 
than salt. We could easier do with- 
out steel for our bridges and battleships 
than without salt for our food. Animals 
will sometimes perish for lack of it. When 
Joe Knowles, primitive man, came out of 
the woods he said one of his hardest trials 
had been the loss of salt out of his dietary. 
Moreover salt is the great antiseptic. 
Since the beginning of time men have used 
it as a preservative of animal food. With- 
out it much of the food that supports men 
and nations would speedily pass into corrup- 
tion. 

“Ye are the salt of the earth,” said the 
Master of His disciples. It. was a large 
claim to make for the Christian people. 
They constituted that element that was to 
keep humanity sweet and wholesome. By 
mingling in the life of the world they were 
to keep society from rotting. Without them 
decay was sure for the race and its insti- 
tutions, i 

Do we stop to think how much we owe 
to the really good people of all time? As 
a matter of fact they have ever stood be- 
tween our world and perdition. The saints 
who from their labors rest have been 
saviors of humanity. Suppose for a minute 
we had to drop from history the names and 
the personalities of such men and women as 
Paul, John, Ambrose, Augustine, Monica, 
Francis of Assisi, Xavier, Wycliff, William 
the Silent, Milton, Wesley, Livingstone, 
Florence Nightingale, Moody, Brooks and 
a host of others? Had we lost such as 
these from the human stock how dismally 
the world’s life would have been depleted. 

Unregenerate human nature has always 
been a destructive force. It is characteris- 
tic of evil that it disintegrates and destroys. 


A state in which everyone was selfish or 
immoral could not long endure. One shud- 


ders to think of a society in which vice 
really had its way. 


On the other hand virtue, integrity, moral” 


endeavor are constructive forces. They 
preserve society and build it up. If the 
world has remained until now capable of 
being lived in it is on account of the sweet- 
ening, purifying influence of good lives, 
Cyprian, famous Bishop of Carthage in 
the third century, wrote a delightful letter 
to a friend in which he described his con- 
version to Christianity, “It is a bad world, 
Donatus,” he says, “an incredibly bad world. 
But I have discovered in the midst of it a 
company of quiet and holy people who have 
learned a great secret. They have found 
a joy which is a thousand times better than 
the pleasures of our sinful life. They are 
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despised and persecuted, but they care not. 
They are masters of the souls. They have 
overcome the world. These people, Dona- 
tus, are the Christians—and I am one of 
them.” 

We do not even know the names of these 
humble men and women. Granted that they 
may have been of the most ordinary powers 
they were of extraordinary faithfulness. 
But for them the tale of those early cen- 
turies, and hence of our own, would be a 
wholly different one. In this time they 
were the salt of the earth. 

There is so much that is tricky, dishonest, 
impure in the ordinary life of the world 
that one comes to appreciate genuine good- 
ness wherever he finds it. To the every 
day dependable, clean-living people we are 
in an untold debt. With no visible haloes 
about their heads they are still the real 
saints of the household, the sick-chamber, 
the market place, the workshop, the school- 
room. Their loyalty to duty in home and 
church, in business and public life is the 
salt that keeps the world sweet and clean. 
Hail to them! They are, after all, the only 
sort of folks this world cannot do without, 
and their names are written in heaven. 


a a) 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF 
LEACOCK.” 





“OLD 





ANNIVERSARY OF NOTED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES, 


f tage one hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 

versary of the founding of the Old 
Leacock Presbyterian Church and the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the Presbyterian 
Church at Paradise, Lancaster county, 
under the direction of Dr. David R. Work- 
man who has been clergyman for the past 
twenty-five years was observed October 7th 
and 8th. It is about two miles from one 
church to the other. 

The first Presbyterian preacher who 
visited this region was Rev. David Evans, a 
native of Wales, who was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia in 1714. When 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia was di- 
vided he became a circuit riding member 
of the Newcastle Presbytery and covered an 
extensive missionary field, which included 
Leacock. In 1724 the Presbytery commis- 
sioned Mr. Adam Boyd to collect a congre- 
gation at Pequea. His entire territory, how- 
ever, included Forks of Brandywine, Done- 
gal, Middle Octoraro, Pequea and Leacock. 
By 1731 Pequea had obtained only one-sixth 
of his time. Then the territory now in- 
cluded in the congregation of Leacock was 
a part of Pequea, and was called the West 
End. The regular place of preaching was 
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at Pequea, with occasional preaching at the 
West End. There was at that time no pub- 
lic highway between the West End and 
Pequea—the “Old King’s Highway” had not 
yet been opened—and the journey to the 
latter place was made by the part of the 
congregation residing at the West End each 
Sabbath by horseback over bridle-paths 
through an almost unbroken forest. 

The pastors of the church, which was 
built a number of years before Rev. Dr. 
Smith was installed as its first pastor, have 
been Rev. Dr. Robert Smith, 1751-1759; 
Rev. Dr. John Woodhull, 1770-1779; Rev. 
Nathaniel W. Sample, 1781-1821; Rev. 
Joseph Barr, 1823-1846; Rev. Philip J. 
Timlow, 1846-1857; Rev. Robert Gamble, 
1857-1860; Rev. John Elliott, 1861-1867; 
Rev. Philip J. Timlow, 1869-1874; Rev. 
Donald K. Cambpbell, 1875-1876; Rev. Dr. 
Howard Duffield, 1877-1879; Rev. Eber W. 
Gaylord, 1880-1888; and Rev. Dr. David 
R. Workman, from 1889 to the present 
time. Two of these pastors, Dr. Duffield 
of New York, and Dr. Gaylord were on the 
programme of the day at the old church; 
also General Woodhull, a retired officer of 
the medical staff of the U. S. Army, a de- 
scendant of Rev. John Woodhull, and 
others. Dr. J. P. McCaskey, of the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, read an interesting 
story of reminiscences of the old church 
in his early boyhood, as follows: 


PAPER READ BY DR. MCCASKEY. 


In his familiar poem, “ Haunted Houses,” 
Longfellow has well expressed our feeling 
here to-day. This sacred place, with its old 
graves, and its history of one hundred and 
seventy-five years of blessed influence, is 
alive with memories of the blessed dead, 
some of whom—deeply interested and 
knowing what Dr. Workman has planned 
for this observance—may have come from 
far to be with us here to-day amid these 
familiar surroundings. Why not?—if, as 
we are taught, the Church militant and the 
Church triumphant “but one communion 
make?” Let us believe it and let us live 
these memorial days in the atmosphere of 
this inspiring thought. 

This eastern part of Pennsylvania at- 
tracted large numbers of people of different 
nationalities, Swedes, English, German, 
Welsh, German-Swiss, Scotch, Scotch- 
Irish, Huguenots and others. Nearly all the 
names upon the stones about us in this Old 
Leacock, and in all our Presbyterian grave- 
yards in the State, are Scotch, those of 
families that stopped for three or four gen- 
erations in Ireland—hence known as the 
Scotch-Irish—and were forced by the in- 
justice of England to emigrate to America. 
These people came by tens of thousands, 
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nearly all of them to the colony of William 
Penn, where they built their churches, and 
pushed westward the border line of civili- 
zation into the wilderness. Through their 
undying hostility to England they contrib- 
uted more than any other race element in 
the new country to establish the indepen- 
dence of the colonies and the republic of the 
United States. Among the Scotch-Irish 
there were 10 tories, and there were no 
truer men or better soldiers in all the iand. 

In the old graveyards of Ulster and other 
counties in the north of Ireland these 
Scotch-names are often met with—I take 
the list from the “Annals of Ulster”— 
William Tennant, William McCleery, John 
Campbell, Thomas Russell, John Crawford, 
Charles Ford, William S. Dickson, Thomas 
Scott, Alexander Lowry, William Galt, Wil- 
liam G. Owens, Abram Elliot, Robert 
Thompson, Charles Rankin, John Gordon, 
Alexander Knox, James Scott, Hugh Boyd, 
Alexander Stewart, Joseph Pollock, Thomas 
Jones, William Finley, Adam Dickey, 
Simon Butler, William Stone, James 
Reynolds, William Jackson, James Living- 
ston, John Brown, J. C. White, William 
McCracken, Edward Agnew, Alexander 
Halliday, David Armstrong, Charles Hous- 
ton, Samuel Barker, Charles Gorman, 
Robert Moore, John Hughes, John Magin- 
nes, William J. Nevin, John Lindsay, Rich- 
ard McCormick, William Cunningham, John 
Wilson, Robert Gamble and Thomas Da- 
vison. All these people, and many more 
whose names are equally familiar in East- 
ern Pennsylvania, were active in the stir- 
ring life of Ulster. It reads like a list 
made up from graveyards such as this, or 
from the current life of Lancaster county. 

Let me read names from the stones about 
us here to-day. William McCausland, died 
1771, aged 72; his sons, John and Thomas, 
died 1772 and 1778 I had a favorite 
uncle, Thomas McCausland, born about 
1812, grandson of one of these men. The 
McCausland farms were on the east side 
of the road from here to Gordonville. My 
grandfather’s were on the west side of this 
road. “Uncle Tommy” and my father 
were boys and young men together. They 
married sisters, who belonged to St. John’s 
Episcopal Church at Compassville—what 
we knew as “Pequea” in the old days. 
Thomas Woods died 1780; Adam Woods, 
1793; Thomas Scott Woods, 1875. His 
pew was next in front of ours. He was a 
man of giant frame, sat at the head of the 
pew, Mrs. Woods at the other end, and 
their playful boys between them. The little 
fellows had rather more freedom of move- 
ment than was permitted to us, and I often 
wished I was in theit pew. William Hamil- 
ton died 1781, aged 61. Rev. Nathaniel W. 
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Sample died 1834, aged 83. I remember 
well his son and grandson, our family phy- 
sicians, each of them bearing the same 
name as the clergyman, whom we always 
knew as “Old Dr. Sample” and “ Young 
Dr. Sample.” The former died in 1865 at 
the age of 81 and the latter in 1849, but 33 
years old. George McIlvaine was an offi- 
cer in the Revolutionary War, died in 1807. 
Nathaniel E. Slaymaker died 1884, aged 
70; Moore Connell died 1860, aged 85; John 
McCaskey, in 1847, aged 76; Benjamin Ver- 
nor in 1881; aged 92; Mark Connell, 1861, 
aged 81; George L. Eckert, 1867, aged 60; 
James Linville, 1869, aged 81; James Lind- 
say, 1898, aged 81; John N. Woods, rg11, 
aged 72; Jacob Tout, 1879, aged 89; Robert 
J. Knox, 1909, aged 87; John Best, 1856, 
aged 70. I knew the old man well. We 
followed the rabbit tracks through the light 
snowfall one winter day, until my feet were 
frozen. And William Henry, who has 
been sexton here for more than fifty years. 
We were boys together at the old Zook 
school house at the cross roads on the way 
to Gordonville. School and woods have 
long since disappeared. He is now beyond 
eighty, and within a day or two I shall be 
seventy-eight. 

Other names on these stones, nearly all 
of them Scotch or Scotch-Irish, are: 
Rodgers, Whitehill, Downey, Cooper, Bare- 
foot, Quigley, White, Kerr, Taggert, Mil- 
ler, Kinzer, Ellmaker, Vaughn, Barton, 
Montgomery, Moorehead, Fraim, Duffield, 
Clemson, Hasson, Hunter, McGowan, Diem, 
Dickinson, Eaby, Zook; Aikin, Kendrick, 
Jacobs, Robinson, Martin, Harris, Caruth- 
ers, Steen, McKillips, Graham, Smoker, 
McKeown, Doyle, Dobson, Irwin, Sherts, 
Watson, Agnew, Stirling, McClung, For- 
rester, Taggert, Seldomridge, Sides, Ray- 
mond, Leche, Shaeffer, Tepley, Noble, 
Beam, Snader, Redick, Patterson, Steele, 
Thompson, Porter, Ringwalt, Crawford, 
Hull, Gibson, Lockwood, Creighton, Turner. 

The neglected burying. ground, over- 
grown with weeds and briers, speaks the 
word “Forgotten!” The Leacock Ceme- 
tery Association, in grateful memory of 
their dead, have taken measures to pre- 
serve this ground with reverent care to 
future generations. This was recently or- 
ganized by a few men, with the aid of the 
congregation in general. There was but 
little solicitation of funds; the sum raised 
was about three thousand dollars; a per- 
petual charter was secured, and the church- 
yard was put irito its present attractive con- 
dition. Everything has been paid for from 
the fund, and a balance left to be added to a 
prospective endowment fund, the income 
from which will perpetuate and still further 
improve the yard. The President of the 
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Association is Mr. N. Milton Woods, the 
leading contributor to the fund; the Secre- . 
tary is Mr. T. Scott Woods, who has been 
the active man in the direction of all the 
work, and the Treasurer is Mr, P. E. Slay- 
maker. The same good work has been done 
for the churchyard at Paradise. 

Two grand oak trees are standing here; 
years ago there were three or four of them 
in the group, and a great stump outside the 
gate, all that was left of a monarch of the” 
primeval forest. These trees are larger 
now than they were sixty or seventy years 
ago, as I remember them, and they are a 
hundred years old if a day. The time may 
come when other great oaks and long-lived 
trees, wisely selected, will be growing here, 
planted in suitable places, so as not to over- 
shadow the stones, and making “Old Lea- 
cock” a spot quoted and commended far 
and wide for its beauty, and as an illustra- 
tion of what may so easily be done by other 
communities, both for the living and the 
dead. Great trees have grown here and 
they will grow again. The deep subsoil is 
here, as shown by the giants of the past. 
The situation and the opportunity are here, 
and, once planted, they will need little fur- 
ther attention. “Life does the rest.” 

The worn foot path that went by these 
trees had a large tuft of thyme many years 
old growing midway between the iron gate 
and the doors at the west end of the church, 
now closed. “Old Father Time” we boys 
called it, not very careful as to the spelling. 
We often plucked and ate it. I taste it yet. 
One bright Sunday morning, William Lea- 
man and I, little boys, lay on the grass 
under one of these same oaks and talked 
of going away to school. In West Chester, 
nearly sixty years ago, I saw Judge Butler 
preside over the Court repeatedly, and he 
impressed me by what seemed his fitness 
for the Bench. I have always thought of 
William Leaman as a man, for natural abil- 
ity and legal and scholarly attainments, of 
like fitness for such high position. In like 
manner he would have graced the Bench of 
Lancaster county. 

What more blessed thing for a child than 
to be brought up in an atmosphere of re- 
gard for truth and purity, and a reverence 
for things sacred and divine? What more 
helpful habit for a child than the morning 
and evening readings and prayer at the 
mother’s side or the mother’s knee, and the 
regular attendance at the services of the 
church? This old church is a temple to me, 
as it has been to many another. Here we 
came always when it was open for service. 
We had pews in the Presbyterian Church, 
and in All Saints’ Episcopal Church at 
Paradise, and were often there—but here 
we came always. 
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Here I think I first came to feel some- 
thing of the mighty thought that “the 
fashion of this world passeth away.” “The 
thoughts of a child are often long thoughts,” 
says some one. I know that it is true. In 
the first ten or eleven years of my life the 
Bible was almost the only book I read con- 
tinuously. My parents required that I 
should read, and read, and read. I became 
interested, and knew every story in the Old 
and New Testaments and in the Apocrypha. 
I knew every noted man and woman in the 
Book, good or bad. I knew its history, and 
was strangely impressed by its poetry and 
prophecy. What a book it is for youth and 
age! “Across brawling centuries of blood 
and war”—I quote Alexander Smith—“I 
hear the bleating of Abraham’s flocks, the 
tinkling of the bells of Rebecca’s camels. 
Oh, men and women, so unknown and yet 
so well known, so far off and yet so near, 
by what miraculous power do I know you 
all? Books are the true Elysian fields and 
into these fields a mortal may venture un- 
appalled.” 

We did not have a Sunday School in 
those days but, of course, we were required 
to know the Shorter Catechism of 107 
“Questions,” as we called the Sunday after- 
noon exercise, when my mother lined us 
up for the recitation. There was rivalry as 
to who knew it best. 

The two great “questions” in the Old 
Catechism, the first and the fourth have 
been full of suggestive thought all my life. 
Have I ever learned anything from any 
book that has helped me more to know the 
meaning of life? You all know them. 
“What is the chief end of man? and the 
answer, “ Man’s chief end is to glorify God 
and to enjoy him for ever.” “What is 
God?” and the all-comprehensive answer, 
“God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal and un- 
changeable, in his being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness and truth.” 

I was expected always to know the text 
and something of what the preacher said, 
and to find in the Bible any references that 
came up for question or discussion. It was 
the best that I have ever learned from 
books. I would not exchange it for any 
university training in the wide world that 
should exclude the Bible. And in this rela- 
tion I think always of my mother and of 
this old church. 

Rev. P. J. Timlow was the preacher as I 
grew older and more able to hear and to 
understand. He was an unusual man, and 
his history of this church should be in the 
hands of everybody interested in it. Be- 
fore him was the venerable Joseph Barr, by 
whom I was baptized, and who, when one 
of my brothers was brought for baptism— 
to the surprise of my parents who had not 
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yet given his name—named him after him- 
self. “Joseph Barr” has now reached the 
third generation in this branch of our 
family. 

Let me close with a tribute to my mother, 
within these sacred walls where for long 
years she came with unfaltering trust for 
strength and guidance. 

My mother died when I was sixty years 
old. For threescore years I had been 
blessed in knowing her—a soul sweet and 
helpful, unselfish and strong and noble. At 
the last I had seen her go slowly down into 
the Valley of the Shadow. After a linger- 
ing illness of many months—a kind of rest- 
ful and patient waiting for the end—she 
passed away peacefully into “the rest that 
remaineth for the people of God.” Her 
life had been spent in deeds of kindness and 
glad service to others, with almost no 
thought for herself. 

Every one who knew her loved her, and 
by no one of kind heart who has ever known 
her in her long and useful life does she 
seem to have been forgotten. Under a fine 
engraving of her, that has hung over my 
desk these many years, is this thought: “To 
things immortal Time can do no wrong, 
and that which never is to die forever must 
be young.” She was always young at 
heart, and could not grow old. Although 
eighty-eight vears of age, her senses were 
well-nigh unimpaired, and she took, and en- 
joyed, and was grateful for every good 
thing that came to her, receiving it and 
speaking of it often as the gift of God. 
How well she knew that “ He satisfieth the 
longing soul with goodness.” She had 
learned very early this rare lesson of life, 

To trust Him in dark hours of trial, 
And thank Him in moments of bliss. 


By the cradle, at her work about the 
house, at the milking time about the barn, 
in the freedom of the meadow and at the 
spring, in the service of the church, what 
voice so sweet as hers, clear and strong and 
melodious in every tone, in ballads, songs, 
lullabies, and lilted tunes that had no words, 
but most of all in hymns with their high 
suggestion? “Marget, sing something ”— 
he always spoke her name in the old 
Scotch fashion in two syllables like that of 
Marget Howe, in the “ Bonnie Brier Bush” 
—was my father’s frequent request. And 
everybody else seemed to ask it, too; for 
she sang as no one else I ever heard in my 
chilhood at church or at home. It was as 
the bird sings, because she loved melody, 
and the song often gushed from her heart 
in sweet unconsciousness of any to listen 
and enjoy. And she sang in quiet voice to 
the end the old hymns of trust and love 
and hope, when the days were sometimes 
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long, and when at times she was alone but 
never lonely. 

I have heard many of the great singers 
of the past fifty years, but no memory 
among them all is so fresh and joyous as 
that of my mother’s songs: She inherited 
this gift from Scotch, Scotch-Irish, Welsh, 
English, German and German-Swiss an- 
cestors, for they all loved music. She 
would tell us how they talked in her girl- 
hood of the songs her father and mother 
sang together before their marriage, more 
than a hundred years ago. I used to fancy 
that she had caught into her voice the tones 
of the violins in the home of her child- 
hood. 

Here is an interesting fact and a some- 
what remarkable thing: She always sang 
three verses to “ Home, Sweet Home.” All 
the printed copies of this well-known song, 
some forty or fifty years ago, gave but two. 
But the verse she sang between the first and 
last became so fixed in my memory, and 
was so necessary for me to complete the 
song—for as she sang it I loved it best of 
all—that I gave it place on the first page 
of the Franklin Square Song Collection, 
nearly forty years ago. Since that time it 
has found its way into many new music 
books for schools and for general use, until 
now the song seems to be generally accepted 
in that form, with three verses. The verse 
restored is as follows, and I hear her voice 
in it now: 

I gaze on the moon as I tread the drear wild, 
And feel that my mother now thinks of her 


iid, 
As she looks on that moon from our own cot- 
tage door, 
Through the woodbine whose fragrance shall 
cheer me no more, 

It was my mother’s songs that gave im- 
pulse to the successive numbers of the 
Franklin Square Collection, which the 
Harpers seem to have sent all over our own 
country and widely through the English- 
speaking world, and to other song books 
and music pamphlets that have afforded 
pleasure and benefit, I trust, to very many, 
young and old. 

The prevailing thought of her fourscore 
years was “In the beginning God ”—always 
God. She went to her grave in the quiet 
evening of life, as was fitting, in the quiet 
evening hour with the “ Well done!” of all 
who knew her, music of organ and choir, 
and the beautiful ritual of the Episcopal 
Church, with which she had been familiar 
for eighty years. Through all her life 
went sweet and sacred song about her as 
an atmosphere, and at the end it was fit- 
ting there should be pealing organ and 
chanting choir and the hymns she had sung 
so often and loved so well. 


TRIBUTE OF GRATITUDE TO MY MOTHER. 
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It was fitting, too, that she should lie at 
rest in consecrated ground, within the 
shadow of the venerable Church, old St. 
James’ of Lancaster, which she had known 
in youth, and by the side of one beloved 
almost as a mother whom, on this self-same 
spot, she had seen buried out of her sight 
three score and ten years before. As I 
think of my mother the lines of Mrs, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning come back to me 
with their profound suggestion: 


Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if there any is, 
For gift or grace, surpassing this— 
He giveth His beloved, sleep! 
And, friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And ’round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say, “ Not a tear must o’er her fall; 
He giveth His beloved, sleep!” 


She has passed, I believe, from the 
Shadowland of Time into the freshness and 
beauty of the glad morning upon the De- 
lectable Mountains. I wonder sometimes if: 
she has yet seen her mother of whom she. 
always spoke so tenderly, who died in her 
girlhood, and who left so strong an impress 
upon her child. Lapse of years is nothing 
to hearts that love forever. 

It is inspiring to think what delight it 
may be in the next life to find glad souls, 
among them relatives generations removed - 
in the line of ancestry, all in the bloom of 
eternal youth and vigor who have long been 
diligent in labors of love and service, and 
who have grown more and more fine and 
strong and wise and lovable through the 
ages. What a thing is life with its long 
chain of ancestry and descent! About us 
here in this God’s Acre lie, for some of us, 
three or four links of that chain. And 
what depth of meaning, intellectual and 
spiritual, in the Bible phrase “ gathered to 
his fathers.” Not the archangel Gabriel, 
foremost of the Heavenly host, can esti- 
mate the possibilities suggested by a thought 
like this, “In the beginning—God ” for hav- 
ing Him, we may in the end have all of 
good and gladness that thought can suggest 
or heart desire. 

I have known many good things in life, 
bu the best of all has been the priceless 
blessing of such a mother. If I have been 
able to do any good work in the world the 
origin and spring of almost everything has 
been hidden back in that mother’s teaching 
and that mother’s love. Ability and readi- 
ness to improve opportunities that have 
come to me through others have been 
largely due to my mother’s life of unselfish 
devotion. 
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We reason so much. Let us believe more. 
The leaf on yonder maple, is it an accident 
or is it a thought of God? This wonderful 
hand, this eye, this ear, this heart, this 
brain—is it all an accident, or is it of God? 
This wonderful watch, with its complex 
mechanism, that keeps record of how the 
great world is rolling upon its axis—is it 
an accident or the result of design and 
human skill? Let us believe. 

Over two of the triple doorways of an 
Italian cathedral there are inscriptions 
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spanning the splendid arches. Over one is 
carved a beautiful wreath of roses, and 
underneath the legend, “ All that pleases is 
but for a moment.” Over the other is a 
sculptured cross, and the words, “ All that 
troubles is but for a moment.” But under- 
neath the great central entrance to the main 
aisle is the inscription, “ That only is im- 
portant which is eternal.” Let us learn and 
know, believe and teach, as much of that 
great lesson as lies within our power. 


Lancaster New Era. 
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HE young may die, the old must. But Dr. 
E. T. Jeffers, for many years president 
of the York Collegiate Institute, a classical 
school of the best grade, has always seemed 
a man in the vigor of youth. He was of 
French ancestry. born in Nova Scotia, in 
1841, of the people among whom Longfel- 
low found the story of “ Evangeline.” In 
his seventy-fourth year he seemed more like 
a live man of forty-seven. A ripe scholar, 
a great teacher, a fine executive, a good 
business man, ready, forceful, keen, clear 
and conviricing, known everywhere in the 
Presbyterian Church in Pennsylvania as 
one of its foremost clergymen, his death is 
a loss to the church, to the cause of educa- 
tion, and to the state at large. 





Dr. John P. Garber, who has been elected 
Superintendent of the Schools of Phila- 
delphia, has hosts of friends in the schools 
and outside of them in that great city. See 
article on Philadelphia’s New Superinten- 
dent in issue for January. 





No man knew the troubles of the recon- 
struction period better than Booker T. 
Washington, and he was always frank to 
discuss them. It was his very frankness as 
to the shortcomings of his race that earned 
for him a profound respect in the South 
from both whites and negroes. He said 
that the sight of ignorant negroes in the pul- 
pits and in the public offices at that time, 
finally spurred him on to educate himself so 
that he could teach others. He saw that his 
race must be taught to work. The first suc- 
cess of his life came in the late 70’s, when 
he was made a teacher at Hampton. Then 





came a greater one. The white people of 
the “Black Belt” in Alabama had decided 
that the negro needed educating and sent 
to Hampton for a man to take charge. The 
heads of the pioneer Virginia institution 
picked out the only man who could assume 
the responsibilities of that task. He was 
Booker T. Washington. 





Prof. Samuel B. Heiges, seventy-nine 
years old, former Superintendent of York 
public schools, ex-Prothonotary of York 
county, and one of the best-known educators 
in this section of the State, died in Novem- 
ber at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Brosh. He was taken ill after attend- 
ing the funeral of Dr. E. T. Jeffers, in 
York. During the second administration of 
President Cleveland Professor Heiges was 
appointed to the Bureau of Pomology, in 
the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
inton. Later he took charge of the Vir- 
ginia State Experimental farms at Sacks, 
Va. 





A despatch October 15th from Paris says 
that since the beginning of the war 2000 
French public school teachers have been 
killed on the battlefield and 8000 have been 
put out of service by injuries. The num- 
ber of mobilized teachers is 30,000. Seven 
hundred have been cited in army orders. 


Mr. John E. Gildea, Supervising Principal, 
Coaldale, Schuylkill County, has ordered 
the following four pictures of the Lincoln 
Art Series, for each of the seven schools in 
the township, Washington, Lincoln, Penn, 
and Franklin, which the Board of Directors 
will have framed for their silent influence 
upon the walls. It is a good thing to do. 
The silent teacher often makes the most 
long-lived impression. 

Mr. C. O. Peddicord, of Sardinia, Ohio, 
writes “The November number of The 
Pennsylvania School Journal is the best I 
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have yet seen and I am anxious to place 
copies of same in the hands of friends in 
Ohio, Iowa, and Alabama. If you have 
extra copies and can spare me a dozen or 
more please state price.” He paid for them 
and scattered them. 

Prof. E. J. Robinson, principal of the As- 
pinwall public schools, Pittsburgh, writes: 
“Enclosed find check for $3.00 for present 
and future good. The Journal is wide awake. 
Its pages are filled with good things, I en- 
joy its dignified and conservative style. It 
has not lost sight of the good past, and 
noble and true ideals for the future.” 

Supt. H. W. Shimer, of Pleasantville, 
New Jersey, writes Sept. 29, “Enclosed 
please find renewal subscription to The 
Psnnsylvania School Journal. Although 
my work is being done in the state of New 
Jersey, yet the arrival of the Journal is al- 
ways awaited. with keen interest. No 
school paper reaches my desk in which I 
am more interested than the Journal.” 

It is gratifying to have good men talk 
like this. 





THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 





SIXTY-SIXTH MEETING OF PENNSYLVANIA 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT SCRANTON, 


a 1858 this organization met in Scranton 
for the first time. John F. Stoddard, 
whose Mental Arithmetic caused his name 
to be widely known in eastern Pennsylvania, 
was the presiding officer. State Supt. 
Henry C. Hickok, Thomas H. Burrowes, J. 
P. Wickersham, Franklin Taylor, Wm. V. 
Davis, Chas. W. Deans, I. N. Pierce, Ezer 
Lamborn, Amos Row, and others, all of 
whom we knew, were among the leading 
spirits. Dr. Burrowes says editorially of 
this meeting: “It was remarkable in several 
respects. It was the largest yet held. This 
was partly owing to the fact that it occurred 
in a portion of the state not heretofore 
visited by the body, and in which there is 
considerable interest taken in educational 
matters. The accessibility of Scranton, too, 
from many of the counties in the vicinity, 
whose teachers made up the great body of 
members present, was cause of the full at- 
tendance; and the careful and complete 
preparation made by the efficient citizens of 
the borough, previous to and during the 
meeting, also aided to swell the numbers. 
The association was there in all its vigor 
and integrity.. It was there—young, ardent, 
hopeful—ready to vindicate its past career, 
watch over the present, and mould the 
future for the common good, to the utmost 
of its power.” 

This meeting is reported in the seventh 
volume of The Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, pages 77 to 94. That of 1888 thirty 





years later, in the thirty-seventh volume, 
pages 73 to 118. State Supt. E. E. Higbee 
replied to the cordial welcome from Mayor 
Ripple, President Wurmser, of the Board of 
Education and Colonel Price. County Supt. 
Matt Savage, of Clearfield, was the presid- 
ing officer. Dr. J. P. Wickersham discussed 
the subject of Free Text Books; Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris the Duty of the High School to 
Support the College; Dr. J. H. Harris, 
Heredity and Education, a topic that was 
followed by the most animated discussion of 
the sessions; Dr. Jerome Allen, Tempera- 
ment in Education; Dr. Edward Brooks, the 
Beautiful as an Educational Factor. City 
Industrial Training was also under discus- 
sion. Supt. George W. Phillips was in 
every way active in behalf of the Associa- 
tion. The great Welsh choir, the social 
reunion and promenade concert, the visits to 
the Bessemer Steel Works and to the mines 
were all heartily enjoyed. We rode also for 
the first time on the novel electric railway, 
a short section of which had just been laid 
taking the risk of “magnetizing our 
watches,” which we were warned might 
happen. 

Twenty-seven years later, in 1915, we look 
forward, on our third meeting in Scranton, 
to a city of more than a hundred thousand 
people, and to a membership twenty, perhaps 
thirty times that of former meetings here, 
and to a report of proceedings in book form 
comprising three to four hundred pages. 
President Baish writes us under date of 
November 24th: 

The subjects of a few of the speakers on 
the Scranton program of the State Educa- 
tional Association have not yet been defi- 
nitely selected but the program has pro- 
gressed far enough to enable the readers of 
The School Journal to form an idea of 
what is in store for those who can arrange 
to be in Scranton December 28-30. Ad- 
dresses of welcome will be given by the 
Mayor of Scranton and by Dr. S. E. Weber, 
Supt. of the Scranton Schools.. The re- 
sponse will be made by Miss Margaret Ma- 
guire of Philadelphia, Vice President of the 
State Association. The following addres- 
ses are announced for the sessions: 

The Co-operative System of Education, 
Dr. Herman Schneider, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

How to Bring Nature Study into the 
School Room and How to Send the Pupils 
into the Fields, Mrs. Anna Botsford Com- 
stock, Cornell University. 

Give the Girl a Chance, Miss Ida Tar- 
bell, New York City. 

The Rural Schools That Made Denmark 
Famous, Mr. H. W. Foght, Specialist in 
Rural Practice, U. S. Bureau of Education. 

Address (subject to be supplied), Hon. 
S. D. Fess, President Antioch College. 
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The Place of the American Teacher in 
the Country Life Movement, Mr. H. W. 
Foght. 

Training Need for Rural Teachers, U. 
S. Commissioner P. P. Claxton. 

Education for Life, Commissioner Clax- 
ton. 

Military Training in the Public Schools, 
State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

What is Meant by Democratizing Educa- 
cation, Dr. Chas, A. Wagner, State School 
Commissioner, Delaware. 

Retrospect and Prospect in Pennsylvania 
Education, Dr. J. Geo. Becht, Secretary 
State Board of Education. 

The Continuation School Problem, Dr. 
Millard B. King, State Dept. of Public 
Instruction. 

Address, Hon. Frank B. Willis, Governor 
of Ohio. 

Address, Hon. Martin G. Brumbaugh, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 

An invitation has been extended to Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson to address the Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday evening, December 28. 
If he cannot be present, a man high in pub- 
lic life will take his place. 

Governors Brumbaugh and Willis, the 
great Schoolmaster Governors, will address 
the Association on Wednesday evening. U. 
S. Commissioner Claxton will also speak at 
the Wednesday evening meeting. The pro- 
gram will be completed within a few days 
and as soon as it is printed copies will be 
sent to each superintendent, Normal School 
principal and college president in the state 
for distribution. Any one else who is in- 
terested may receive a printed program by 
addressing either Supt. Weber at Scranton 
or the President of the Association at 
Altoona. 

Judging from reports that are coming in 
from many sections of the state there will 
be an unusually large attendance at the 
Scranton meeting. Supt. Weber and his 
teachers are making elaborate arrangements 
ta take good care of all who attend. Those 
who desire to engage rooms either at the 
hotels or private rooming places should 
write to Prof. A. H. Welles, Principal of 
the Central High School at Scranton, who 
is chairman of the Committee on Rooms 
and Accommodations. 

Mr. C. F. Hoban, Supt. of Schools, Dun- 
more, is chairman of the committee on side 
trips and excursions, Mr. Geo. E. Haak, is 
chairman of the committee on meeting 
places, Mr. August P. Hoffman, Chief of 
the Bureau of Compulsory Education of the 
Scranton Schools, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Hospitality. The music for the 
Scranton program will be provided under 
the direction of a music committee of which 
Prof. W. W. Jones, Director of Music of 
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the Scranton Schools, is chairman. The 
musical numbers on the program have not 
yet been announced, but we may expect 
good entertainment along this line. Scranton 
is a great musical centre and there is an 
abundance of talent to draw from. 

I am enclosing programs of the depart- 
ments that have completed their programs. 
As soon as the others are received I will 
forward a copy to you. You will notice 
that the general program has been given 
without indicating the time when the dif- 
ferent addresses will occur. We have not 
yet definitely settled this matter with some 
of the speakers. As soon as the program 
schedule is finally completed I will send you 


a copy. 

Joint Sessions of the Township School, 
Nature Study, and the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Education and Rural Life Departments, 
will be held as follows: 


JOINT SESSIONS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


Tuesday Morning, December 28. Session 
begins promptly at 9:30 o’clock. Miss Julia 
A. Shourek, Presiding Officer. 

How Nature Study Illuminates Geography 
in the Grades (30 minutes). Mrs. Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock, Cornell University. 

Rural Schoois as Social Centers (15 min- 
utes). Mr. Earl Eugene Rahn, Douglasville, 
Pa. 


Games and Plays for Rural Schools (15 
minutes). Miss Florence Hocker, Swatara 
Township, Dauphin County. 

The Country School and the Country Com- 
munity (45 minutes). Miss Jessie Field, Sec- 
retary of the Town and Country Department 
of the National Y. W. C. A. 

Business Session. i 

Wednesday Morning, December 29, Session 
begins sheng, 4 at 9 o'clock. Mr. George F. 
Dunkleberger, Presiding Officer. 

The Standard Rural School (15 minutes). 
Mr. L. H. Dennis, State Agricultural Expert, 
Harrisburg. 

Adapting the Rural Schools to Their En- 
vironment (15 minutes). Mr. Franklin A. 
Christman, Gilbert, Pa. . 

Pennsylvania School Agriculture (30 min- 
utes). Mr. Derl Hess, High School Super- . 
visor of Agriculture, Waterford, Pa. 

An Important Part of the Education of a 
City Child (30 minutes). Mr. John L. Ran- 
dall, Specialist in School and Home Garden- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Nature Study and Gardening as Part of the 
School Curriculum (10 minutes). Miss Nellie 
S. Salton, Teacher of Nature Study and Gard- 
ening in the Pittsburgh Grade Schools. 

The Relation of Nature Study to Element- 
ary Science. Mr. Harvey L. Burdick, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

Business Session. 


‘COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Tuesday Morning, December 28, 9 o'clock. 
Is the Course of Study of Pennsylvania 
Normal Schools Suited to Sensly the Present 
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Needs of Teachers? Charles A. Wagner, 
Commissioner of Education, Delaware. 

Should Pennsylvania Colleges Admit Gradu- 
ates of First Class High Schools without Re- 

ard to the Subjects Pursued in the High 

chools? Dean Thomas C. Blaisdell, State 
College, Pa. 

What Can the Normal Schools and Colleges 
Do To Make the Public Schools More Power- 
ful Agents of Democracy? I. R. Kraybill, 
Millersville State Normal School, Millersville, 


a. 
Should All the Normal Schools Maintain 
Summer Terms Supported in Part by the 
State, or Should the Maintenance of Summer 
Training Schools be Left to the Colleges? 
Principal W. S. Hertzog, California State 
Normal School, California, Pa. 

Wednesday Morning, December 20, 9 


o'clock. 

The Rural Training School, H. W. Foght, 
Specialist in Rural School Practices, U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 

Should Some of the Normal Schools Adopt 
Three- or Four-Year Mixed Academic and 
Professional Courses for the Training of 
High School Teachers, or Should this Work 
be Left to the Colleges? C. B. Robertson, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Is the Influence of the Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller Foundations on our Educational Poli- 
cies Good or Bad? Principal D. J. Waller, 
Jr., Bloomsburg State Normal School, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 

Program of the College and Normal 
School Department of the State .Educa- 
tional Association at Scranton, December 
28-30. 

Are the Normal Schools and Colleges so 
Co-ordinating Their Work as to Best Serve 
the Public Welfare? Dean Frank Pierrpont 
Graves, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 

Is the Present High School Course Adapted 
to the Preparation of Students for the Normal 
Schools? D. Koch, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisbure. 

CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ee. 9:30 a. m., Room 15, Central High 
chool. 

Devotional Exercises, Supt. C. C. Greene, 
Beaver Falls. " 

Transportation, Economy and Efficiency, 
Supt. S. E. Downes, Lower Merion Township 
School District. 

Caring for Delinquents, Supt. Joseph How- 
erth, Shamokin. 

Preliminary Qualifications of Teachers for 
Admission to the Service, Supt. R. E. Laramy, 

ston. 

The Grading of Teachers, Dr. P. M. Har- 
bold, Principal Millersville Normal School, 
and Supt. Landis Tanger, Homestead. 

Uniform Records and Reports, Dr. Harlan 
Updegraff, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 

Wednesday, 9:30 a. m. 

Devotional Exercises, Supt. L. E. Me- 
Ginnes, Steelton. 

The Duties of the Executive of a School 
System, Supt. J. Eisenberg, Chester. 

Some Important Phases of Modern School 
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Supervision, H. W. Foght, Specialist in Rural 
School Practice. 

Training of Teachers in Service, Supt. 
Joseph B. Richey, McKeesport. 

Federal Aid to Vocational ‘Education, Hon. 

. D. Fess, Pres. Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

There should be a very large attendance 
of teachers, superintendents, school direc- 
tors ‘and other school officers at Scranton. 
Supts. Weber and Taylor and others, the 
teachers of city and county, the School 
Board and the citizens of Scranton cordi- 
ally invite all who are actively interested 
in the good works of the schools. The pro- 
gram both in the general sessions and in 
the departments has been carefully pre- 
pared and is a good one, and the holiday 
trip is attractive. Let us be there. 


ie 


LIABILITY INSURANCE. 





THE COMMONWEALTH SAFEGUARDING ITS 
CITIZENS. 





Wu the New Year, 1916, the State of 

Pennsylvania will go into the liabil- 
ity insurance business, The step to be made 
by the State is in line with the strides it has 
taken in the realm of humane legislation 
affecting workers, and one which has added 
many new problems to the commonwealth’s 
administrative force. 

To win the co-operation of employers of 
labor, the State workmen’s insurance board, 
delegated by the Legislature to administer 
the State’s insurance fund, are taking the 
necessary steps to acquaint prospective pol- 
icy holders with the advantages that State 
insurance offers. 

The Board has arranged schedules cover- 
ing the cost of policies, and these, together 
with information dealing with the various 
phases of the recently enacted State insur- 
ance laws, are ready for mailing. They are 
to be forwarded to more than 200,000 pros- 
pective customers, including owners of in- 
dustrial plants, railroad officials, automobile 
owners, department store officials and other 
employers of labor who come within the 
scope of the workmen’s compensation act. 

For total disability an employe will re- 
ceive 50 per cent. of his wages for 500 
weeks, in an amount of at least $5 a week, 
and not to exceed $10 a week. For partial 
disability a worker will receive 50 per cent. 
of the difference between his wages at the 
time of injury and his earning power there- 
after. The payments are not to exceed $10 
a week and shall not be made for a period 
longer than 300 weeks. 

Certain permanent injuries require spe- 
cific compensations, as follows: Loss of 
hand, 50 per cent. of wages for 175 weeks. 
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Loss of an arm, 50 per cent. of wages for 
215 weeks. Loss of an eye, 50 per cent. of 
wages for 125 weeks. Loss of a leg, 50 per 
cent. of wages for 215 weeks. Death bene- 
fits are payable for 300 weeks and are based 
on wages of the deceased. They must not 
be less than $10 a week or exceed $20 a 
week. 

The State having thus provided for the 
injured worker, has also provided protec- 
tion to the employer, by the creation of an 
insurance department. The rates of liabil- 
ity fixed by the State vary, according to the 
accident hazards in each plant or establish- 
ment, in which men and women are em- 
ployed, 


is 
> 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 





GovERNOR BRUMBAUGH has issued the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the establish- 
ment of continuation schools throughout 
Pennsylvania under the Child Labor Act 
which becomes effective January I. 

“Reports made to me by the State De- 
partments of Public Instruction and Labor 
and Industry, which are co-operating to 
obtain the establishment of continuation 
schools, indicate that at least three-quarters 
of the children now working in this State 
will be provided with continuation school 
facilities next January when the new Child 
Labor Act goes into effect. 

“In every industrial community in this 
State active steps are being taken to estab- 
lish continuation classes. Every boy or girl 
under sixteen years of age, employed after 
January 1st, next, must attend one of these 
classes at least eight hours a week. 

“TI am especially pleased with the atti- 
tude which employers of children generally 
have assumed. I am informed that where- 
ever the school men have gone to places of 
business personally and talked with employ- 
ers, explaining to them the benefits which 
would accrue both to them and to their 
young employes under this Child Labor 
Law, that they have expressed a willingness 
to meet all its provisions. In fact, some firms 
which had expressed themselves as opposed 
to the new law, have agreed to furnish space 
in their establishments for conducting con- 
tinuation classes, and a few have even 
agreed to pay the teachers. 

“T am particularly pleased with the man- 
ner in which the situation has been handled 
in Philadelphia. Four distinct steps have 
been taken by the Board of Education in 
that city. 

“Tn the first place, an associate superin- 
tendent of schools was elected, whose duty it 
is to arrange for the establishment of con- 
tinuation schools. 
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“Next, the Bureau of Compulsory Educa- 
tion was re-organized. Ten branch offices 
have been established throughout the city 
for the issuance of employment certificates, 
the physical examination of children, and as 
headquarters for the Compulsory ‘Attend- 
ance Officers. In addition to this, these 
branch offices will also do work along the 
line of vocational guidance by endeavoring 
to find places for children desiring to work, 
and of finding employes for firms desiring 
to hire children under sixteen. - 

“ Third, the Board has under considera- 
tion the salary schedule for teachers in the 
continuation classes. It is the intention to 
pay teachers in these classes from one to two 
hundred dollars more a year than will be 
paid to the regular grade teachers. 

“Fourth, the Board has adopted a gen- 
eral policy of endeavoring to open as rapidly 
as possible, after January Ist, continuation 
classes for all those receiving employment 
certificates and entering upon employment at 
that time, and all the additional classes 
needed in the regious where the number of 
children now employed is greatest. In addi- 
tion, as rapidly as possibly the schools al- 
ready established in business and industrial 
plants will be taken over by the Board. 

“The Philadelphia Board expects to em- 
ploy at least one hundred teachers in 1916, 
and I am sure that January will see at least 
seventy-five per cent. of the working chil- 
dren under sixteen in that city, attending 
continuation classes. 

“In Pittsburgh a complete canvass of the 
city has been made to ascertain the number 
of children in employment. Provision has 
been made for the establishment of schools 
or classes in various sections of that city. I 
would not be surprised to see every working 
child in Pittsburgh attending continuation 
classes with the beginning of the new year. 

“In Bethlehem the High school will be 
used to house the continuation classes. The 
regular classes adjourn early and the con- 
tinuation classes will have fuil use of the 
school building from three to five every 
afternoon. 

“The school authorities of Reading are at 
present interviewing manufacturers on the 
subject of organizing continuation schools. 
Dr. Foos, superintendent of schools, reports 
that in all these interviews he has been cordi- 
ally received and that the outlook for the 
success of the schools seems very en- 
couraging. 

“Complete arrangements for the estab- 
lishment of continuation classes are also 
being made in Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, 
Allentown, Johnstown, Altoona, Lebanon, 
Easton, Beaver Falls, Mauch Chunk, Har- 
risburg, Williamsport, York, and many 
smaller communities. 
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“The agents of the Departments of Public 
Instruction and Labor and Industry will 
visit before January Ist, every community 
in which it is necessary to establish continua- 
tion classes, and I am sure the new year will 
see ready and full compliance with all the 
provisions of the new law. 

“The fact that schools may be conducted 
eight hours on one day, or four hours on 
two days, or two hours on four days, and 
that almost any seventh and eight grade 
teacher will be able to give the instruction 
required, has done much to facilitate the 
establishment of these schools.” 


> 


DEATH OF DR. SNYDER. 





Dr. Z. X. Snyder, well-known in Penn- 
sylvania, but for the past twenty-three years 
president of the State Teachers’ College at 
Greeley, Colorado, died on Thursday, No- 
vember 11th, at his home on the College 
Campus, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 
He has been ill for most of the past year, 
Some months ago he and his wife went to 
California in the vain hope that the change 
might do him good. All his family, his 
wife, one son and one daughter were with 
him at the time of his death. He rendered 
invaluable service to Colorado in her edu- 
cational work which was appreciated by the 
people of the state. 

The Denver Post says of him: The en- 
tire college as well as the city of Greeley 
is in deep mourning in memory of the noted 
educator, who has been president of the 
school for twenty-three years and was the 
main factor in its growth from an institu- 
tion of twelve students to its present po- 
sition of influence and standing throughout 
the United States, with thousands of alumni 
and graduating from 500 to 600 students 
each year. 

“He was widely known all over the na- 
tion as an educator, being a member of the 
National Education Association, and at one 
time candidate for president of that organ- 
ization. He took post-graduate courses in 
the large universities of the country and 
served as president of the State Teachers’ 
Association of Colorado several terms. He 
inaugurated and successfully carried out all 
the original plans that have made the Colo- 
rado Teachers’ College the foremost insti- 
tution of its kind in the country and his 
advice was sought by educators from all 
sections. The beautiful scheme of land- 
scape gardening at the college at Greeley 
was his own idea and the nature study and 
out-of-door theater were constructed and 
carried on under his direction.” 

Dr. Zachariah Xenophon Snyder was 
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born in Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, on a farm, and remained there until 
a young man. He received an ordinary 
high school education. He later graduated 
from Waynesburg College, receiving his 
first degree in 1873. After graduation, he 
taught in a country school for a time and 
later was superintendent of the Reading 
schools. In 1885, he was called to Greens- 
burg, the county seat of his native county, 
to be superintendent of the city schools, and 
later was elected to the principalship of the 
Pennsylvania State Normal School at In- 
diana. During this time he had earned the 
degrees of A.M., B.A., and Ph.D., and was 
known in the East as a progressive and ag- 
gressive educator. He was appointed to 
the position of state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of Pennsylvania by Governor 
Pattison. State Supt. Weller refused to 
retire from the office to which he had been 
previously appointed for the unexpired term 
of Dr. Higbee. The court gave decision in 
favor of State Supt. Weller, and Dr. Snyder 
took charge of the new State Normal school 
that has since developed into the State 
Teachers’ College of Colorado. He began 
at a salary of $5,000 a year, and from the 
time he assumed the principalship the suc- 
cess of the school was assured. 


in 


IN THE SCHOOL FIELD. 





HE Educational News Bulletin of the 
State Board speaks of the activities 
of School Superintendents, and other mat- 
ters as follows: Supt. C. C. Green, in the 
preliminary report to the Board of School 
Directors of Beaver Falls, on the question 
of high school athletics, made the following 
recommendations: 1. That physical train- 
ing should be placed on a coordinate basis 
with intellectual training, and that it be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Instruc- 
tion Committee of the Board and the Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 2. That all re- 
ceipts from athletic contests, rental of the 
field, gymnasium, etc., be turned over to the 
Treasurer of the School District. 3. That 
all payments be authorized by the Board of 
Directors. 4. That the rules and regula- 
tions governing athletic contests be revised 
to meet new conditions. 5. That as soon as 
practical a director of physical training be 
employed for twelve months each year. 
The teachers, pupils and friends of the 
public schools, under the direction of Su- 
perintendent Stine, of York county, are 
carrying on a conservation propaganda. 
The first step is to arouse the interest of 
the pupil in plant life. To that end pupils 
are asked to write articles on tree growth; 
to study, under proper direction, landscape 
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gardening and the best methods of beauti- 
fying grounds; to study the small hardy 
plants with which home surroundings may 
be beautified; to secure photographs of 
every kind of tree native to the county and 
to make drawings and sketches of trees and 
leaves so that they may be recognized 
whenever seen. The circular prepared by 
the Superintendent and issued to the teach- 
ers will undoubtedly arouse interest in na- 
ture study. 

Washington county teachers at the open- 
ing of the school term received from Su- 
perintendent Crumrine a communication 
which indicates definite requirements in cer- 
tain important directions. Among the mat- 
ters included are: 1. A typical program 
and a sheet of suggestions bearing on the 
subject of program building and classifica- 
tion. 2. The requirements for a standard 
one-room school and duplicate program 
sheets. He expects to have in his office a 
program of the school activities in every 
school in his county. 

In view of the recent fire disasters noted 
in the public prints and the consequent loss of 
life, Governor Brumbaugh has directed the 
‘State Board of-Education to co-operate with 
school superintendents and directors in 
making an investigation of all school prop- 
erty to ascertain in what way it is equipped 
to protect from loss of life by fire. 

A blank report has been sent to every 
school board in the State. Boards are 
asked to report (1) the number of stories 
in each school building, (2) the number of 
pupils in each building, (3) whether or not 
the building is of fireproof construction, 
(4) what fire escapes are provided, (5) how 
many exits other than fire escapes, (6) 
whether in the judgment of the Board there 
are sufficient exits to insure safe retirement 
in case of fire, (7) whether fire drills are 
conducted as required by law. Directors 
are also requested to give information con- 
cerning the use of fire hose, fire extinguish- 
ers and other protective measures. 

Special attention is called to the Code re- 
quirements which provide: 1. That in any 
school district of the second, third or fourth 
class, every building more than two stories 
high, hereafter built or leased for school 
purposes, shall be of fireproof construction. 
2. That in all school buildings more than 
one story high all entrance doors, as well as 
all doors from class-rooms, school rooms, 
or other rooms into halls, shall open outward, 
3. That all school buildings shall have the 
necessary fire escapes and safety appliances 
required by law. 4. That fire drills shall 
be periodically conducted in every school 
building at least once every school month. 
Directors are directly responsible for school 
properties and the two important consider- 
ations in this connection are the health and 
safety of the children. 
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BOOKER WASHINGTON DEAD. 





7s most distinguished pupil of the 

Hampton Industrial and Normal 
School dies all too soon—as did its gallant 
and great-souled principal and founder, 
General Samuel C. Armstrong. In his death 
the country suffers a national loss. He 
died at Tuskegee, Alabama, Sunday, No- 
vember 14th, from hardening of the ar- 
teries, at his home, near the institute, only 
a few hours after arriving there from New 
York City, where he had been under treat- 
ment in St. Luke’s Hospital. He had been 
in failing health for some time, and when 
he did not respond to hospital treatment, at 
his own solicitation was taken back to Tus- 
kegee. His funeral was held on Wednes- 
day morning, from Tuskegee Institute, the 
school for negroes which he founded, and 
for which he worked with unflagging zeal 
during all of his active career. 

Dr. Washington was born a slave on the 
plantation of a family named Burrows, at 
Hale’s Ford, Virginia, probably in April, 
1858. He did not know the exact date of 
his birth, for in those days records were sel- 
dom kept of the birth of slave children, and 
all he knew about it was what he could 
gather from hearsay in after years. 

After the close ofthe Civil War he 
went with his mother to Malden, West Vir- 
ginia, where he worked for several years in 
the salt furnaces for nine months in the 
year and went to school the remaining three 
months. Later he worked in the kitchen 
of Mrs. Viola Ruffner, a New England 
woman who had married a Southerner, and 
she recognizing his anxiety for an educa- 
tion, taught him in elementary subjects. 
He saved all the money he could from his 
scanty earnings, and in 1871 went to the 
Hampton Institute for negroes near Nor- 
folk, Va. Here he advanced rapidly, and 
ten years later founded the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, to which he devoted the remainder of 
his life. 

When Tuskegee Institute was opened on 
the Fourth of July, 1881, it had one teacher 
and thirty pupils, and an appropriation of 
$2,000 a year from the State of Alabama. 
When the institute celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary it owned 2,000 acres of 
land, had eighty-three buildings, live stock 
and other property worth $831,895, an en- 
dowment fund of $1,275,644, and 22,000 
acres of public land, granted by Congress, 
valued at $135,000. More than 1,500 negro 
students were enrolled at that time, and in 
training in thirty-seven industries. Much 
of this notable advancement was due to the 
hard work, early and late, of Booker T. 
Washington. He was an inspiration to the 
blacks to do their best for advancement in 
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all things, and he set an example that was 
lofty in ideals and unapproachable in zeal. 

Dr. Washington became a national figure 
in 1895, when, at the opening day of the 
Atlanta Exposition, he delivered an address 
on “The New Negro,” which marked him 
as a leader among men in wisdom and cul- 
ture. He spoke for the negro in clear, sen- 
sible, forcible terms, telling of the needs of 
his race and how they were striving for 
better things, and thereafter he was much 
in demand as a public speaker in cities 
throughout the country. He spoke often in 
great centres, mostly in the churches, and 
was given liberal assistance for his work 
whenever and wherever he asked for it. 
Many wealthy men became interested in 
Tuskegee Institute through his appeals, and 
Andrew Carnegie gave the institute a $20,- 
ooo library, an annual contribution of $10,- 
000 a year, and in’ 1903 added $600,000 to 
the endowment fund. His work was in- 
dorsed by Presidents McKinley, Roosevelt, 
Taft and Wilson. 

An incident of his career made him the 
centre of a nation-wide discussion during 
the Administration of President Roosevelt. 
He sat down to luncheon with the President 
at the White House either by formal or in- 
formal invitation. There was a storm of 
protest from many quarters, and some hos- 
tility was shown toward the negro educator 
afterward. ‘To those who may fear for 
the future of the institution, now that its 
maker is gone, the words of Washington a 
few years ago may be of more than passing 
interest. He said: “Somehow Tuskegee 
has kept going and paid its debts. Some- 
how it will keep on doing so.” It has been 
said that he did more than any other man 
to break down the prejudices between 
whites and blacks. He made friends among 
the former as easily, if not more easily, 
than with the latter. He was the friend 
and guest of such men as Andrew Carnegie, 
Charles W. Eliot, Robert C. Ogden and of 
four Presidents. On hearing of his sudden 
death, Ex-President Roosevelt said: “I am 
deeply shocked and grieved at the death of 
Booker T. Washington. He was one of the 
distinguished citizens of the United States. 
A man who rendered greater service to his 
own race than had ever been rendered by 
any one else, and who, in so doing, also 
rendered great service to the whole country. 
I mourn his loss and feel that one of the 
most useful citizens of our land has gone.” 

The funeral of. the dead educator on 
Wednesday, November 17, was attended by 
some eight thousand people, many of them 
from a distance. The Episcopal burial ser- 
vice was read, and in addition to hymns, old 
plantation songs that he loved were sang. 
Many telegrams from all parts of the coun- 
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try were read. Governor Brumbaugh sent 
the following: “I knew Doctor ‘Washing- 
ton very well and frequently lectured with 
him in many cities. He was a great edu- 
cator, a great man, a high-minded citizen. 
It is fitting that you meet to join with 
thousands of others to do him honor.” 


-— 
> 


RURAL TEACHERS’ READING 
CIRCLE. 


6 Her Bureau of Education at Washing- . 
ton in urging the establishment of a 
National Rural Teachers’ Reading Circle, 
says: The greatness and future of the fifty 
million men, women, and children who live 
in the open country and in rural villages 
must have more adequate opportunity for 
wholesome and remunerative living than 
heretofore. This calls for leadership which 
can come to rural communities only through 
the highest degree of education of a cul- 
tural and practical kind. Much of this must 
come about by the cooperation of Nation, 
State, and lecal community through all the 
different agencies now available. The most 
important and indispensable agent in the 
accomplishment of this task must be the 
rural teacher. 

The vital factor in education is the 
teacher. Without the well-educated, broad- 
minded, sympathetic teacher any system of 
education can only be a lifeless mechanism. 
Therefore, we must look to the country 
teachers and their preparation and see to it 
that they shall be men and women of the 
best native ability, the most thorough edu- 
cation, and the highest degree of profes- 
sional knowledge and skill. 

It is to assist in finding and equipping 
such educators that the United States 
Bureau of Education, with the assistance of 
a committee of the Association of State 
Superintendents has recently arranged the 
first rural teachers’ reading circle, open to 
the teachers of every State under such rules 
as are here set forth. 

The plans for organizing this reading 
circle were first broached at the National 
Education Association meeting at St. Paul, 
in 1914. The final plans which have been 
worked out by the Bureau in cooperation 
with an advisory committee of State Super- 
intendents is now ready to be put into oper- 
ation, and teachers throughout the country 
may register at any time. Thirty States 
have already joined the circle and, no doubt, 
this number will be largely increased within 
a short time. Only teachers residing within 
those States which have expressed a de- 
sire to cooperate in this work will be per- 
mitted to join. 
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The reading circle work will be without 
cost to the members aside from procuring 
the necessary books, which may be fur- 
nished from the publishers at regular retail 
rates, or they may be secured through local 
libraries or in other ways. There is no 
restriction as to membership, although it is 
highly desirable that applicants have a 
liberal acquaintance with the best literary 
works, past and present. The books to be 
read are classified under five heads as non- 
professional books of cultural value, educa- 
tional classics, general principles and 
. methods of education, rural education, and 
rural life problems. 

The work is intended as a two-year read- 
ing course, although it may be completed 
by the industrious teacher in a shorter time. 
To those who give satisfactory evidence of 
having read intelligently not less than five 
books from the general culture list and 
three books from each of the other four 
lists—seventeen books in all—within the 
two years of the time of registering will be 
awarded a National Rural Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle certificate, signed by the United 
States Commissioner of Education and the 
chief school official of the State in which 
the reader lives at the time when the course 
is completed. Teachers interested in the 
reading circle work should write for cir- 
culars, registration blanks, etc., to the Com- 
missioner of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 


se 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM. 








ILLUSTRATED LECTURES IN THE SCHOOL 
ROOM. 


M ANY educators are looking with favor 

upon and realizing the educational 
value of illustrated lectures. The teachers 
of Geography have found many advantages 
in their use. Industries, commerce, the 
people and natural resources of the world 
are shown, as they are actually seen by the 
traveler or producer. Scenes of far-off 
lands, distant cities, factories, iron and coal 
mines, cotton fields of the South, etc., are 
brought into the school room. Each year 
the study of Geography turns toward more 
practical teaching. The commerce and in- 
dustries of the world are now more im- 
portant than the boundary lines of this or 
that state or country. Teachers, especially 
in rural districts have found great difficulty 
in this work. Pictures and authentic in- 
formation are often hard to obtain. Hun- 
dreds of teachers have used and are now 
using illustrated lectures in the school room. 
These are loaned free of cost to the schools 
in the state of Pennsvlvania by the Com- 
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mercial Museum of Philadelphia. In pre- 
paring each lecture the aim has been to il- 
lustrate as thoroughly as possible a country, 
its people and its products. The slides have 
been selected from thousands of photo- 
graphs in the Museum’s collections. They 
illustrate for each country, the physical 
geography, vegetable and animal life, nat- 
ural resources, appearance, dress, manners 
and customs of the people; the industries 
and trade of the region; principal cities, 
public and private buildings, harbors, means 
of transportation, etc. 

Many interesting subjects are offered as, 
Panama and the Canal, The Argentine Re- 
public, China, Japan, The Philippines, Cot- 
ton, Iron and Steel, Lumbering, and others. 
A set of colored lantern slides, a screen, a 
lantern (electric, acetylene, or kerosene) 
and a typewritten manuscript containing 
authentic information on the subject chosen, 
are sent to such teachers as desire the use 
of this great educational factor. These 
lectures are intended primarily to aid in giv- 
ing to the pupils an accurate and vivid im- 
pression of the countries and industries 
they are studying. Some teachers use the 
lectures at night inviting the parents of 
their pupils, which gives an excellent op- 
portunity to develop a spirit of helpful co- 
operation between teachers and parents. 
The extreme value of this work has been 
so realized by the Legislators of Pennsyl- 
vania that, through their endorsement and 
assistance, it has been encouraged and sup- 
ported by State appropriation. Teachers 
in Pennsylvania interested in this service 
can obtain illustrated booklet and informa- 
tion by addressing the Curator of the Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia. 


—— 
—ae 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Heilman: Friday after- 
noon, Oct. 22, was set apart as “ Play-Ground 
and Improvement Day” and was very gener- 
ally observed throughout the county. A great 
deal of work was done of permanent value— 
planting trees, cleaning up, grading grounds, 
etc. The best result of the day thus spent 
is probably the inculcation of a spirit of pride 
in the appearance of the school surroundings. 

CLinton.—Supt. McCloskey: The citizens of 
Renovo joined the school board of the borough 
on Saturday afternoon of October 16th in the 
laying of the corner stone of the new $100,000 
public school building. There was a public 
parade of school children and the civic and 
military orders of the borough in advance of 
the general exercises of the afternoon. The 
people are very proud of the fact of having a 
new school building of sufficient size and ap- 
pointments to meet the demands of their busy 
little town. The building is centrally located 
and will contain over 20 class rooms in addi- 
tion to laboratories and auditorium. 
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Fayette.—Supt. Carroll: Our County has 
three Assistant Superintendents and they are 
all kept busy with plenty to do. The Educa- 
tional Association decided to make a survey of 
the public schools of the county for the purpose 
of ascertaining the number of retarded pupils 
in the schools at this time. The committee will 
report at the next meeting. A study of causes 
of retardation will be taken up at once and 
strong effort will be made to improve con- 
ditions. 

LacKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: October 18, 
1915, Newton School Board opened their new 
high school, in which five rural schools have 
been consolidated, and three teachers are now 
employed. Two of the old rural schools are 
still kept open, but a number of vupils come 
from these two schools to the high school. . Ex- 
cellent means of transportation have been pro- 
vided. The building is a frame house of four 
rooms, heated by steam, and has a good system 
of ventilation, abundant light, and modern fur- 
niture. Great credit is due to the directors for 
their progressive spirit. 

McKean.—Supt. Hillibridge: Thanks to the 
assistant county superintendent we have been 
enabled, working together, to visit practically 
all the ungraded schools in the county during 
the first two months of school. We are begin- 
ning to make second visits to those schools 
where help is most needed. In our opinion this 
closer supervision will work wonders for our 
township schools. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: Many more 
suitable school-room pictures were distributed 

* during institute week. The day is not far dis- 
tant when each of our schools will have at least 
one suitable picture properly framed. 

Potrer.—Supt. Welfling: Arbor Day and 
Parents’ Day was observed in all the rural 
schools of the county on October 22—920 trees 
were planted on the rural school grounds. 
These trees were presented to the schools by 
the Department of Forestry. 

Donora.—Supt. Reed: The schools gave an 
art exhibition of the Elson Art Company, Oct. 
_5th-oth. The pictures and entertainment given 
by the pupils under the direction of the teachers 
were a leaven which leavened the entire com- 
munity. All the people of the town feel that 
had we raised no money at all with which to 
buy pictures, the solidarity effected by all our 
people being interested in a common, worthy 
cause, was worth all the time and effort it took 
on the part of the pupils and teachers. The 
School Board donated $50 toward the picture 
fund, each one of the three banks $25, several 
of the fraternal organizations of the town $15 
each, and business houses and individuals sums 
ranging from $1 to $15, the alumni of the high 
school each contributed $1 to the fund. A total 
of $663 was raised during these five days for 
pictures for the schools. These copies of the 
masterpieces of the artists of the world on the 
walls of our schoolrooms and in the halls of the 
buildings will bring good results. An impetus 
also to the study and appreciation of history, 

‘literature, and nature will necessarily follow. 

FarreL.—Supt. Eckles: We established a do- 
mestic science department and 161 girls are tak- 
ing the course in cooking. The equipment is 
fine, costing about $1000. Separate departments 

in drawing, music, and penmanship have also 
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been organized, with a supervisor in each; We 
are about to elect the fifth teacher in the high 
school; also an extra grade teacher; which will 
give us a total of forty-seven teachers employed. 

Locx Haven.—Supt. Gaige: With the open- 
ing of school this fall a four-year commercial 
course was started in the high school. This 
was the first practical course ever offered in 
our high school and as a result an uncom- 
monly high per cent. of the pupils selected 
this course. A household arts department 
was also opened in a room equipped by the 
Civic Club and Alumni Association of the 
high school. The equipment is of the very 
best and will enable the school authorities to 
give thorough and practical instruction. An 
effort is being made by the school to qualify 
for the State appropriation for vocational 
schools. 

Mawanoy Twre. (Schuy’l Co.) Supt. 
Noonan: Maps have been added to the equip- 
ment of the central grammar school. A his- 
tory chart has been placed in the high school. 
A new piano has also been installed there. 
Instruction in the theory of music is given 
once a week in the last three years of the high 
school course. This instruction always pre- 
cedes the regular practice instruction given 
once each week. We thus devote two periods 
a week to music, one to theory and the other 
to practice. We have been able to secure 
good three-part singing in the high school. 
We are using supplementary reading in all 
grades, and have begun the use of complete 
classics in the grammar school. 

New BricHton.—Supt. Atwell: Our courses 
in domestic science and manual training are 
just being introduced with the opening of the 
work of this school year. While the work is 
still in its infancy, it is very popular both 
with pupils and patrons and is, no doubt, a 
step in the right direction. We had the Elson 
Art exhibit from the Elson Art Publication 
Company of Belmont, Massachusetts, here 
October 13th to 16th inclusive, and our people 
appreciated it very much. The gross receipts, 
including private donations, were fully $300.00 
which will be expended in buying pictures for 
our school rooms. November 2nd (election 
day) was an eventful day in connection with 
the New Brighton public schools, as the elec- 
tors of the district voted favorably on a bond 
issue for $150,000.00 in the aggregate. In stat- 
ing the purposes for which the indebtedness is 
to be increased and the bonds issued, four 
separate propositions were submitted as fol- 
lows: (1) Shall the debt of the District be in- 
creased by borrowing $28,000 to be used in 
purchasing a site for a new high school build- 
ing? (2) Shall the debt of the District be in- 
creased by borrowing $100,000 to be used in 
erecting, equipping and furnishing a new high 
school building. (3) Shall the debt of the 
District be increased by borrowing $17,000, to 
be used in paying the present floating indebted- 
ness of District? (4) Shall the debt of the 
District be increased by borrowing the sum of 
$5,000, to be used in making repairs on the 
present school buildings and property of Dis- 
trict? Each proposition was voted on favor- 


ably in each of the four voting precincts by a 
very large majority. 
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Nothing is perhaps more common than to hear it 
said that Mozart is a great master of form; that 
Beethoven’s form is at times obscure, and so forth. 
Of course what is meant is, that in the arrangement 
and development of the musical phrases, there is a 
greater or less fitness of proportion producing an effect 
of unity or incoherence as the case may be. But the 
idea of musical form can be made intelligible to any 
one who will take the trouble to glancé at.so simple 
a melody as “ The Blue Bells of Scotland.” That air 
consists of four phrases, each of which is divided into 
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an elation and depression. The first two phrases are 
repeated; the third and fourth occur in the middle; 
and the first two recur at the close. Thus music ap- 
pears visibly to the eye to possess all the essential 
properties of emotion. May we not, therefore, say 
that the secret of its power consists in this, that it 
alone is capable of giving to the simplest, the sub- 
tlest, and the most complex emotions alike, that full 
and satisfactory expression through sound, which 
hitherto it has been found impossible to give to many! 
of them in any other way ?—/usic and Morals. 





CHRISTMAS TIME IS COME AGAIN. 


1. Christ-mas time is come 
2 An - gels sang, let men 


Let us join our voic-es now, And Christmas songs be : 
Raise the cho - rus loud and high, = Earth and heav’n re - joic - es. 


star- ry night, Thus the sto - ry’s giv-en, 
hap-py place Joy - ous prais - es bringing, 


Sang thesongs of heaven. 
We shall still be singing. 
by 


mor-tals ! 


a - gain, 
re - ply, And chil-dren join 


} Glo - ry 


-mas plea - sures bring-ing; 
their voi - ces; 


Years a- go, one 


singing. 
When we reach that 


An - gel bands o’er Bethlehem’s paw 
Then, be - fore our Father’s face, 


be to God onhigh! Peace, goodwill to 


Christ, the Lord, is born to-night, Heav’n throws wide its _ por - tals. 








